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A PAINTER OF SHRINES. 


By RoBERT BowMaNn. 


I. 


N a far-away corner of the Government of Viatka, in North- 


eastern Russia, where snow lies full seven months, and in the 
rush of a fortnight gives place to the full greenery of spring ; where 
the four torrid months of summer give so sharply to the winter 
that stray blossoms of late-flowering plants are folded beneath the 
swift-coming snow, to bloom again for one brief hour in the first 
beam of the following spring before finally shrivelling to decay ; 
where life moves far removed from the rush of the world, and 
where human passions stir and are shown in all their crude 
primal colours, unknowing of the softer—and perhaps more dangerous 
—shades and half-tones of civilisation ; here, on the edge of a bare 
and crumbling ravine, worn through the red sandy clay by rush of 
melting snows, straggles the village of Oost Linka. 

The low out-of-plumb gables of its weather-worn wooden houses 
abut on either side of the long wide street which runs parallel to the 
ravine. At its upper end stand the better houses of the village— 
though, indeed, all are poor enough; and here, set back from the 
roadway and filling the far end of a square, is the great church— 
looking immensely out of proportion to the little village around it, 
its whitewashed walls and green-painted dome forming a landmark 
for many miles around. Lower down, the street diminishes into a 
mere track leading into the ravine itself, where the huts are of the 
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very poorest type, being built mostly of wattle and clay, though 
without any appearance of squalor. 

At one of the corners formed by the street and the square was 
the one painted house of the village—the house of Philemon Nakee- 
titch. Its flat window frames were painted in stripes of blue and white, 
and in the little gable—which in this instance fronted the square—a 
rude barbaric design in blue and orange had been begun but never 
completed. The floor of the house was raised some five feet from 
the level of the street by a loosely built stone foundation, and was 
reached bya short flight of stairs set sideways to the wall. The house 
was a small one, and contained only two rooms—one, the kitchen 
and general room, opening immediately from the verandah at the 
top of the steps ; the other—used by Nakeetitch as a work-room and 
sleeping-room combined—opening out of the former. 

Save the time—once in every three or four weeks—when he took 
his wares to the merchant in Shoomrinsk, about thirty miles away, 
Nakeetitch spent nearly all his time in this latter room, bending over 
the smooth wooden panels upon which he painted the interminable 
succession of saintly heads, the turning out of which by so many 
dozens a year formed his dull daily routine from January to December. 
The work had long since ceased to give him that exaltation of mind 
which one might think it would tend to give ; it had become to him 
a mere mechanical thing, the chief interest in which lay in the 
number produced. Years ago he had realised his entire inability to 
paint in reality the glorious heads of his imaginings ; and now the 
memory of the long tale of failures often served to quieten the many 
fits of restlessness which came to him through sheer weariness of his 
work and its narrow limits. 

The light of a late winter afternoon was beginning to fade as 
Philemon bent over his work. As the colours began to lose their 
distinctness with the dying day, he looked up, and with a deep 
breath slowly put aside his brushes. Having arranged them care- 
fully in the little box where he kept his few painting materials, he 
rose, stretched himself, and went into the other room in search of 
tea. The old woman who did his cooking, and who waited upon 
him generally, had gone out, but the samovar, with the little white 
teapot perched upon the top of it, still stood upon the table. He 
felt it and found it was almost cold. Removing the teapot, he 
peered down into the inside cylinder. Nota spark was to be seen 
among the half-consumed sticks of charcoal! Turning to the stove 
with the intention of getting a live coal to rekindle them, he found 
there only the grey-white ash of a long-since-expired fire. He struck 
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one or two sulphurous-smelling matches, and dropped them one by 
one among the charcoal in the cylinder ; but they only flickered 
and went out in their own smoke. So, resignedly replenishing the 
teapot from the lukewarm samovar, he poured out a glass of straw- 
coloured tea, and stood as he drank it, looking out of the window 
across the square and down the street. 

He was a pale-faced man of nervous thinness. A razor had 
probably never touched his face, for the hair on his cheek was little 
more than an indefinite line of flaxen down, separated from the ear 
by a bare space so white and soft as to look almost babyish. His 
beard was better, though still scanty; but his moustache, of a 
darker shade than the rest of his hair, curved over his mouth in 
two thick sweeping curves. Though retaining the high accordion- 
pleated boots of the peasant, he did not wear the peasant’s distinctive 
garb, but was attired in the thin loose jacket and waistcoat as affected 
by the townsfolk of Shoomrinsk. 

The outlook from the window was somewhat dreary. The snow 
was trodden into a dirty grey colour, and great mounds of it were 
piled in front of the houses. Though only the nearer of these 
could now be seen, Philemon knew them all to be speckled and 
blotched with black and brown stains, making them drearily un- 
sightly. The brown sledge-track winding down the centre of the 
street lost itself in the dusk. A little way back from the street, a 
thin streak of blue smoke from the village bath-house rose vertically 
against the shining yellow of the sky, and a couple of figures with 
towels and bunches of twigs in their hands, crossing the street just 
on the edge of the dusk, reminded him that to-morrow was the 
first day of the Carnival, and that the bath-house would be busy 
to-day. Ah! perhaps that was where Sasha had gone. He looked 
across to the priest’s house opposite. The priest was the only one 
in the village who possessed a bath-house of his own, and Sasha 
was a great friend of Uliana, the priest’s housekeeper, and thus 
enjoyed the privilege of going each week with her to the bath, and 
of having a long and perspiring gossip around the samovar after- 
wards. 

Philemon had had his bath yesterday in Shoomrinsk. He 
generally managed to find time for that on his visits to the town, 
as he preferred to bathe even in the presence of strangers rather than 
with his fellow-villagers, who kept up a constant round of chaff and 
jokes about him the whole time. 

Away in a corner of the field beyond the church a yellow 
flicker of light told that some one was lighting the smithy fire. The 
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village smith and wheelwright had, one morning last winter, been 
found dead and frozen on the snow outside the village, and now the 
villagers did their own smith-work. The flicker increased to a 
sparkling blaze, around which Philemon could discern some three 
or four young fellows at work. Their figures showed black against 
the fire, and he could make out that they were fitting new iron 
runners to a little tobogganing sledge in readiness for to-morrow’s 
sports. Philemon went to the table and poured out another glass 
of tea. Returning to the window, he stood watching the dark 
figures. 

His breath made little running iridescent peninsulas of mist 
upon the glass, and from time to time he idly drew his fingers 
across the blur, while his thoughts moved as idly and as vainly 
as did his fingers. He fell to wondering how it was that he 
differed so from other men, how it was that he could never feel 
at ease among his fellows. Even as a child he had never really 
enjoyed playing with other children—not that he could not enjoy 
their sports; no, he knew that to-morrow, when he heard the 
village ring with shouts and laughter from the tobogganing slope, 
he would feel a dul] aching envy of it all—a sadness almost akin to 
shame that he could not be like the others in their rollicking enjoy- 
ment of the day. It must be his own fault, he supposed ; yet, when 
in past holiday times his longing for companionship had sometimes 
urged him from the house to join them, they had never seemed to 
treat him as they treated each other; they were a brotherhood, 
he one alone and apart. Whatever he did, he did it somehow 
unlike any of the rest, and it was sure to be turned to laughter 
and become the source of jokes against himself. And he could 
never banter joke for joke in the easy laughing way that others 
did. Once or twice, when he had attempted it, his words in spite 
of himself had seemed unkind, and had cut far deeper than they 
were intended to do. There was Big Peotra, the Sfarosfa’s son, 
one of the group now by the smithy fire, who he knew disliked him 
to this day, because two years ago, at the marriage of Nicoli 
Ivanitch’s Darya, he had, after bearing Peotra’s chaff all the evening, 
retorted to him across the breadth of the room that his body grew 
more rapidly than his brains. The laughter of the guests was at 
once turned against Peotra, and a phrase had been set going 
which had not yet died; and Peotra had never forgiven him. 
Well, sooner or later, he would find an opportunity to do him some 
little service that would help to put things right again. 

The street had now grown quite dark. The stars had come 
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out, and the smithy fire caused the angles of the church to stand 
out in bold relief. From the priest’s yard-gate across the square 
came a figure. It was Sasha returning from her bath and gossip. 

‘“Qi! oi ! Philemon Nakeetitch,” she exclaimed as she entered 
the room, “why do you stand there all in the black darkness ? 
Could you not have lighted the lamp?” 

“TJ did not require it,” returned Philemon, putting down his 
empty glass and returning to his work-room, Sasha waddling after 
him with the lamp. 

As she fitted the little oily blue-glass cistern into its frame 
suspended from the low ceiling, she said, “ Uliana Ivanovna has 
asked me to go across to eat d/enie and fish with her to-morrow 
night. I thought perhaps I might go. Every one goes somewhere 
to-morrow.” 

“Why should you not go?” returned Philemon ; “I shall not 
need you.” 

“Yes, but I have been so many times to drink tea with 
Uliana Ivanovna, and I thought I would like to ask her to come 
and eat dzenie with me during this aslynitsa—only we have no 
fish.” 

“ But fish can be bought! If you wish you can take Lofka and 
drive into Shoomrinsk to-morrow and buy yourself some caviare. 
Here are two roubles; start early or the shops will be closed. 
Then invite Uliana and any other friends you wish. With a 
bottle of vodka, dente, and caviare and tea, you should enjoy 
yourselves.” 

“‘Caviare !” gasped Sasha—she had perhaps tasted it twice in 
her life—‘caviare! Spaseebo, spaseebo (Thank you, thank you), 
Philemon Nakeetitch. This indeed will be a good holiday. But 
you? Are you not going anywhere to-morrow ?” 

“No, I shall remain at home.” Then, as an after-thought, he 
added, while pretending to search for something among his painting 
materials, ‘ Or I may perhaps go to look on at the sports.” 

“What !” exclaimed Sasha, looking at him in surprise. ‘ Where 
will you go?” 

“ Perhaps to the sports.” 

“Oh!” returned the old woman as she waddled out of the 
room. 

So the next evening Sasha went to eat dS/eense with the priest’s 
housekeeper ; and Philemon sat alone in his room, fitfully making a 
stock of cigarettes. This he did by rubbing a few handfuls of dry 
tobacco over the end of a bundle of empty paper tubes, and then, 
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taking each tube separately, ramming the tobacco home by means 
of a little rounded stick, and finishing it off by the insertion of a 
shred of cotton-wool. As each cigarette was finished, it was added 
to the loose heap on the table, until the pile contained some two 
hundred or more. The smoking of these cigarettes was one of 
Philemon’s two luxuries, and during the day’s work he got through 
a large number of them. 

At last, with a sigh, Philemon straightened his bent shoulders 
and lighted the cigarette last made, idly breaking the match into 
little pieces afterwards between his thin paint-stained fingers. His 
evenings generally were occupied in outlining upon the wooden 
blocks the work he was to paint upon the morrow. To-night he could 
not settle to the work. There was a holiday feeling in the air ; and, 
though the street was silent and deserted, every window in the 
village shed its little ray of light out upon the snow, and Philemon felt 
himself to be the only one in all the village who sat alone. 

He had been to look on at the sports in the afternoon, but had 
been made to feel, or at any rate had felt, quite out of touch with it 
all. The fun and light-hearted laughter were not for him. Even his 
approach to the ground had not been easy, for all the way down the 
street he had been in full view of the merry-makers congregated at 
the bottom, and had known that they were commenting upon his 
coming ; and as he had drawn nearer he had seen the questioning 
looks of one to the other. If he could have been planted down in 
the midst of them all, it would have been easier; but this slow 
approach alone made him self-conscious and uncomfortable. Then 
he had offered to drag Masha Gavreelovna’s empty sledge up the 
hill for her ; with a laugh she had accepted his offer, but when he 
had got two-thirds of the way up the slope his foot had slipped, and 
the sledge, swinging round, had come in contact with one descending 
containing Big Peotra and his fiancée ; and Peotra had complained 
loudly of his awkwardness, and there had been a general laugh at 
his expense. He also had tried to laugh, in spite of his flush of 
annoyance ; but the incident had spoilt the afternoon for him, and 
shortly afterwards he had edged out of the crowd, glad to get back 
to the house again. 

The work-room where he sat was of fair size, with plenty of room 
to move about in, for in addition to the stool and bench in front of 
the window where he painted it contained only a small table and a 
couple of chairs, a cupboard, with a row of shelves at one side of it 
holding his painting materials, and a medley of odds and ends; a 
row of small oblong crates of various sizes containing his stock of 
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wooden panels, and, in the corner of the room furthest from the 
bench, a small truckle bed. It was in connection with this latter 
that Philemon had his other luxury, in the possession of a costly rug 
which he had bought about three years previously from some Bash- 
keers in Menzalinsk, and which he used asa coverlet. It was of 
vivid colours, in broad even stripes of orange and blue, and often 
during the day he would pause in his painting to look across at it. 

Sometimes, indeed, it would so distract and disturb him in his work 
that he would rise and cover it with the under and plainer rug. It 
was, however, in the evening, when he had time to rest from his 
work, that he got his chief delight from it. He would then some- 

times sit for hours silently looking at it, and, idly dreaming, become 

almost unconscious that he saw it. The vivid stripes lost their dis- 

tinctness as their sensuous power crept over him, and, drinking in the 

emotional excitement of their colour, his imagination opened for 
him the possibilities of the world, and he would throb with dreams 
of happiness and delight. The dull room faded, and the panels, 

with their number done and their number yet to do, were forgotten. 

For him, too, was success and happiness possible. The Christ Face- 
of his dreams was painted, and men bowed in worship before it. 

His name was honoured, and he was the cherished one of some fair 

sweet woman. With welcoming arms she would meet him, and her 

answering eyes would look up in love to his own—the love that 

would lead him higher. The fame of his painting would ring 

through the land, and together they would bring brightness into the 

lives of the lowly and comfort those who sorrowed. There would 

be no more weariness for him, for her caresses would ever await 

him. They would never more be parted—their days would be days 

of joy, and their world a world of warmth and colour and love. 

Then with a start he would awake to find himself shivering, and he 

would get up and pace the floor until he got himself in hand once 
more. He rarely, however, let himself drift so far as this. Such 
orgies of colour were not good for his work next day. So now he 
took his delight at rarer intervals ; though each evening he found 
in the bands of rich orange and blue a nepenthine power to assuage 
the dulness of the day. 

To-night Philemon felt indescribably lonely. The feasting and 
merry-making going on in the village intensified his own isolation. 
The light from the lamp, which Sasha had lighted before going out, 
reached but dimly into the corners of the room, and left the rug out- 
side its circle. He rose and arranged its folds against the wal! so 
that they shone in the light. Then he sat down by the table, with 
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his head upon his hand, and gave himself up to the power which the 
colours held for him. 

It was after midnight when Sasha returned. Her steps, always 
more or less tottering, were now more uncertain than ever, and as 
she put her head in at the door of the room an odour of vodka 
passed in before her. Philemon was still sitting by the table with 
his head upon his hand. 


IT. 


The long seven weeks’ fast which followed the Carnival came 
to an end, and on the following Easter morning Philemon received 
a message from Lydia Ivanovna at the Big House, asking him to 
go up there at once. Her brothers, home from Moscow, had 
brought friends, and they were arranging to have a spectacle, or 
comedietta, performed on the two following nights, and it was 
necessary to have an old drop-scene repaired. Philemon remem- 
bered the canvas well. Nicoli Urieff, his old master in Shoomrinsk, 
had painted it about eighteen years before. It represented a grey- 
bearded Boyar, dressed in the barbaric splendour of the past, 
surrounded by his household, welcoming the priest to his house on 
Easter morning. 

In response to the message, Philemon at once set out for the 
house, which stood about a couple of versts from the village. In 
the days of the serfs, Ivan Ivanitch, its owner, had been lord of the 
land for many versts around ; now, however, largely owing to the 
difficulty the Slav nature finds in accommodating itself to altered 
circumstances, his possessions had shrunk, and land had been sold 
to mect the yearly expenditure, until only a vestige of former 
dominion remained, and Ivan Ivanitch found himself a compara- 
tively poor man, though still looked up to by the villagers, and 
called by them ‘ Hozyzen,’ or Master. 

Philemon found the canvas which he was required to repair 
hanging at the end of the hall where the little stage was erected. 
As he glanced at it, he remembered how he had admired the 
drawing when it was being done, and how he had envied old 
Nicoli his power. But the colours had never pleased him. They 
were crude and jarring ; and the dust and fading of eighteen years 
had failed to soften them. A hole some ten inches in diameter 
had been rat-eaten through the centre of the Boyai’s robe ; new 
canvas had been patched over this, and Philemon was required to 
paint it in harmony with the rest of the robe. It would take him 
perhaps an hour to do, and he at once set to work upon it. 
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He had got more than half the space covered when he paused. 
The whole colouring of the robe was wrong ; it ought to have been 
a rich purple, whereas it was a jarring green. How it would be 
improved if it were painted purple! Philemon hesitated a moment; 
then, cleaning his palette, he quickly mixed the colour he wanted, 
and began at the top of the robe. 

The work, however, took him longer than he had anticipated, and 
when his dinner tray was brought in the robe was only half covered. 
And it was another two hours before the work was completed, the 
softening of the new colour to the old requiring much care and 
patience. The robe was now changed from green to purple, 
bringing a harmony into the whole which the picture had before 
entirely lacked. Philemon looked at his work and was satisfied, 
But, as he began to put his brushes together, it occurred to him 
that what he might think an improvement might be to others the 
very reverse, and that it was a considerable liberty he had taken in 
making so great a change. Lydia Ivanovna had met him in the 
morning when he came, and had shown him what was wanted to be 
done. What if she were to be angry now? No, he could not 
imagine her angry, she was so sweet and gracious. Why, she must 
have been born the very year this drop-scene was painted! He 
was with Nicoli Urieff at the time, and remembered the event quite 
well. As he stood thinking and fearing, the door at the far end of 
the room opened, and Lydia Ivanovna and her father came in. As 
they came hand in hand up the room, Philemon went on collecting 
his brushes, dreading to look up. 

“Why, Nakeetitch,” he heard Ivan Ivanitch exclaim, ‘“ what 
have you done to the picture? I remember the thing very well. It 
used to be a poor affair—and now it looks—oh, it looks quite 
decent.” 

“Oh, Papooshka! He has altered the Boyar’s robe from green 
to purple, and it looks just beautiful,” he heard Lydia Ivanovna rejoin, 
in surprised, delighted tones ; and he looked up and met her pleased 
smile. 

“Yes,” she continued, ‘you have changed it to purple. Oh, it 
is beautiful! Whatever made you think of it, Philemon?” 

“The green was all wrong,” he replied, flushing. 

“That may be,” put in Ivan Ivanitch, “but if I had looked 
at the thing for a hundred years I could never have told what was 
wrong withit. It has not taken you long to find out. Why, Nakee- 
titch, you are an artist. You ought to be in Moscow !” 

Then Ivan Ivanitch was called away. 
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“What my father says is quite true,” said Lydia Ivanovna. 
“You ought to go to Moscow, Philemon. You are indeed an 
artist.” 

“No,” he replied, with downcast eyes, though his heart trembled 
with pleasure ; “I cannot draw, I can only colour.” 

‘But the way in which you have improved this picture is 
wonderful.” 

It was sweet to receive praise from one so beautiful! Her 
delicate femininity made him flush hot and go cold in rapid se- 
quence ; his hands trembled, and he was afraid to meet her eyes. 
He longed to get from the room, though her presence gave him 
keen pleasure. 

‘You have never been to Moscow, Philemon ?” 

“No.” 

** You should go, even if only to see the picture gallery and the 
churches. Oh, the churches! The paintings there are beautiful, 
lovely!” She clasped her hands together and raised them to her 
breast in her enthusiasm. 

The painting materials were now packed, and Philemon stood in 
a hesitating way with his little leather-bound box in his hand. 
It seemed ungracious for him to go, leaving her alone in the great 
empty room—alone with the picture. However, she turned to him 
and held out her hand. “You must see Moscow some day,” she 
said. ‘“ And thank you so much for what you have done.” 

That night Philemon thought much on what had been said to 
him. Why should he not see Moscow? He had often longed to 
do so. And she had said how beautiful the pictures and churches 
were ; and what she—herself so lovely—said was beautiful must be 
beautiful indeed ! Why should he not start to-morrow? He had 
worked hard all during the fast, and had a little store of money by 
him. And this was a holiday week, and holidays were always his 
most lonely time. The journey would be a long one—three whole 
days at least—but he did not mind that, for two of those days 
would be passed on the Volga—Mother Volga, which he had never 
seen. 

Yes! He would start in the morning ! 
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ITI. 


The first ten days that Philemon spent in Moscow were full of 
new sensations. He saw the Kremlin, and passed day after day for 
a whole week among its holy memories. He stood in the Church 
of the Assumption, awe-stricken amidst its blaze of jewels, and his 
eager eyes ached with the pictures and mosaics. He saw the golden 
domes of the Palace flash and burn in the midday sun, and, when 
the sun had set, watched them shine, as with a light of their own, in 
the pale evening sky. His imagination was stirred by the wonder of 
the long vista of lamp-lit streets stretching away into the April night ; 
and he wandered those streets, thrilled with the mystery of a great 
city. 

Towards the end of his second week fell a saint’s day, and 
Philemon attended service at the Church of the Annunciation. He 
had decided that he must leave Moscow that evening. He had 
had ten happy, wonderful days ; and the beauty of the service that 
morning would, he felt, be a fitting close to it all. 

On coming out, he wandered about the streets for a while, quietly 
enjoying the warmth and sunshine. Finding himself, about noon, 
near one of the numerous little pleasure gardens that are dotted here 
and there around the city, he entered and ate his simple dinner at 
its open-air restaurant. He left the garden by a different gate from 
that by which he entered ; and after walking about for an hour or 
more he turned out of the main street, which he had been following, 
into one running at right angles to it, which he thought would lead 
back to the centre of the city. The houses in this street stood 
flush with the roadway, and he had passed down it some little way, 
when at a lower window on the opposite side he saw a woman sitting. 
She seemed to be occupied with some needlework, and sat close to 
the window as if to catch the light. As his eyes met hers she smiled 
and nodded to him. Philemon paused, feeling certain that he knew 
no one in Moscow. She rose from her seat an@ stood in the full 
light of the window, still smiling and nodding. She appeared to have 
a handsome face, with heavy masses of hair falling loosely upon her 
shoulders. He crossed the road, and as he did so the figure left 
the window ; as the kerb was reached the door of the house opened, 
and she stood with fluttering ribbons, a bright patch of colour 
against the dusk of the passage. Philemon entered, and the door 
closed behind him. 

About midnight, a week later, Philemon landed at the wharf at 
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Shoomrinsk, and, putting aside the offers of a couple of drosky 
drivers, set out to walk the thirty versts Lack to Oost Linka. As he 
passed through the town he wore his cap pulled over his brow, as if 
to hide some disfigurement of which he was ashamed, though the 
streets were silent and deserted, and there was not a soul to see 
him. The soft spring night was. full of scent, and in the twilight 
sky a thin bright moon gleamed; just topping the line of weeping 
birches that fringed the roadway for some twenty versts beyond the 
town. By the time Philemon had passed the last of these, and had 
mounted the crest of some undulating ground, the sun rose. He 


left the roadway and sat down to rest among some high thick - 


grass. The red sun-rays flushed his face, and when he removed 
his cap, they gave an angrier look to a half-closed scar which 
slanted across his brow. By degrees he dreoped into a reclining 
position, then turning upon his chest, he buried his face in his 
cap, and, as he had not slept for more than seventy hours, was soon 
asleep. 

The jangling bells of a rapidly driven ¢vo‘ka, going towards 
Shoomrinsk, roused him from his sleep. It had been his first sleep 


since leaving Moscow, and thus it was his first experience of waking 


from happy unconsciousness to meet his present misery. He glanced 
at the sun, and knew it must be about eight o’clock, and that there- 
fore he had slept for nearly six hours. Replacing-his cap, and 
pulling it down over his brow, he uttered a low moan. Away to- 
wards Oost Linka he could discern a long string of carts moving on 
the white roadway ; having watched them for a while, he saw that 
they were going in the direction of the village, so that about an hour 
ago they must have passed the spot where he lay. Perhaps there 
were some amongst the drivers who knew him. He wondered 
whether they had noticed him or not. If they had, and he had been 
lying with his face exposed, word of his return and of his red brow 
would now soon be in Oost Linka. Well, after all, what did it matter ? 
It was only a small thing compared with the greater, and could 
barely add a pang to his present self-abasement. During his 
homeward journey, he had tried to keep from ‘thinking ; though he 
rather encouraged than otherwise the dumb reproach which held 
him. And oh, how he hated himself! He magnified his humiliation 
until he felt it to be such that when on the boat he heard talk of 
cholera rapidly advancing up the Volga, he had wished that he 
might be one of its first victims, so that he could have done with 
it all. 

Now he was once more among the familiar fields—with the 
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sunlight all around, and the fringe of pines on the hill which he 
knew from every point on his constant journeys to Shoomrinsk. 
They were still the same, but he was different. In his self-abase- 
ment he seemed a stain upon the sunlight, and to taint the very 
breeze as it passed over him. Oh, to have cared for such a creature 
even for a day !—for he had cared for her. But hers had been the 
first woman’s arms to caress him, and her words had been so 
soft! Then the last screaming fury of her face again rose before 
him. He drew his knees up to his chin and looked around with 
a drawn, weary face. Oh, that he could be again as he had 


_ been that last morning at church! The longing brought a choking 


into his throat, and he turned over and pressed his face into the 
grass. 

It was almost noon when he drew near Oost Linka. He took a 
by-path which brought him in behind the church, and so to his door, 
without the necessity of passing up the main street. Sasha was out, 
but the door stood open and he passed into his work-room. He 
looked around, expecting to see it altered in some way, and almost 
felt surprised that it was just as he had left it. And the quiet 


‘sameness of the room reproached him. It had been content to go 


on in its unchanged existence ; and during those hideous three days 
the sun had shone into it, and it had drowsed off into the dusk of 
evening, and waked again in the morning to a new day; while 
he—— 

After a while Sasha came in, and welcomed him with loud-voiced 
exclamations. As she spread his meal, she told him how, on the 
morning he left, Lydia Ivanovna had called to ask him up to the 
Big House to watch the theatricals, and on hearing that he had left 
for Moscow she had been surprised and glad, and had hoped he 
would enjoy the visit, but said she was sure he would do so. She 
had come into his work-room, and Sasha had shown her some icons 
that were ready to be taken to Shoomrinsk ; but she did not appear 
to be so interested in them, Sasha thought, as she had been in the 
room itself, for she had stood looking around it for quite three or 
four minutes. Philemon listened in silence to all the old woman 
had to say, then, when she was gone, he took the icons from the 
bench and thrust them into a drawer. 

A month passed; during which Philemon did not touch a 
brush. He merely existed, eating little and rarely leaving his room, 
but passing day after day sitting by the stove or stretched upon his 
bed. . 


Then Sasha reported that she needed tea and flour, and that 
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they had no meat in the house. So Philemon took from the drawer 
the icons which had been shown to Lydia Ivanovna and despatched 
them to Shoomrinsk. 

Another fortnight passed in the same way; when one morning, 
as he passed through the outer room, he noticed Sasha silently 
crying by the table. What was the matter? he asked, stopping in 
front of her. Without looking up, the old woman began to sob 
aloud. “The matter! O Philemon Nakeetitch!” she jerked out 
in broken sobs—“ O Philemon Nakeetitch, may God be merciful 
tous! There is no bite of food in this house; and you that used 
to work even in the holidays have not lifted a brush since you came 
back from Moscow! O Philemon Nakeetitch, what has come over 
you?” And Sasha broke into a wail after the manner of her kind 
when in trouble. 

Philemon went into his room and drew out the drawer where his 
money was kept. Arouble and fifty kopecks were all that remained. 
With this he returned to the outer room. 

Sasha,” he said, “I shall never paint again. I shall never paint 
another icon. After a while I will get work in the fields. So—per- 
haps——” he hesitated a moment, for the old woman had been his 
sole companion for many years—-“‘ perhaps you will be better else- 
where than with me. See, this is all that remains ; but the fifty 
kopecks are enough for me.” He placed the rouble beside her on 
the table. “You can take Lofka, for I shall be going no more 
to Shoomrinsk. Sell her for what you can; she is a good mare, 
and should bring eighteen or twenty roubles in the town. With 
care that should keep you for a year, and then—well, a year is 
a long time.” 

But Sasha had stopped her weeping. 

“That will I not do, Philemon Nakeetitch,” she replied, with 
wrinkled, stern-set chin. “TI have looked after you for fifteen years, 
and you have been a kind master to me, and now—before God I will 
not leave you, Philemon Nakeetitch. I am an old woman and eat 
but little, and the bit of black bread and tea that I require, with a 
taste of stchee! on odd days, Uliana will find for me ; there is enough 
comes from the priest’s table to do that and he never miss it, and 
so long as my eyes can see and my bones bear me I will stay with 
you.” 

Making no reply, Philemon went back to his room and closed the 
door behind him. An hour later he was sitting at his bench with a 
panel propped in the old painting position before him. 

' Cabbage soup. 
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But when the dusk came the panel was still untouched. During 
the afternoon he had heard Sasha come into the room, but, on seeing 
him at his bench, she had softly closed the door and gone away again 
without a word ; and now the thought of her disappointment when 
she should find that no work had been done, added to the weariness 
with which he looked at the vacant block. But he shrank from his 
work and dare not paint. The work which his hand had done before 
in such a monotonous, mechanical way, that which had been to him 
a simple effort of patience, a mere drudgery of numbers, had now 
become a sacred thing that only the pure might do. And between 
him and the Head of Heads that his imagination strove to see 
came that woman’s face. When he took the chalk in his hand, and 
tried to force himself to work, that face watched him, and that voice 
stayed his hand. When he closed his eyes, that face of fury, as she 
staggered towards him that last afternoon, was still above him. And 
in that presence, how dared he attempt to paint the faces of saints? 

Philemon had ceased to make any moan over what had hap- 
pened. He had brought himself, humbly and with a dull shame, 
to accept his life as he had made it. But now a spirit of resistance 
came over him. Why would this devil’s face not leave him? Had 
it been tangible, he could have seized its round throat, and have 
flung it from the room. For six long weeks it had never left him, 
and its subtle haunting now roused him to rebellion. 

Dusk shrouded the room. He rose and hurriedly lit the lamp ; 
returning to his stool, he took upa pencil. His mouth was shut, 
and the quivering muscles of his cheeks held his teeth strained together. 
With steady hand he began to draw. Towards midnight he rested 
from his work and stretched himself upon the bed. The first glint 
of sunshine coming through the window next morning found him at 
work. All day he painted eagerly and without a break, save when, 
his brow grown damp with the fervour of his work, he paused to 
throw back his hair or draw his open hand across his forehead. 
Late in the afternoon he threw down his brushes, crossed the room, 
and with his back to his bench stood looking down into the empty 
stove. Then he turned, and across the breadth of the room viewed 
his work. His face shone with a sense of triumph and power ; and 
he knew that never had he painted as he had painted that day. The 
head upon the panel seemed to live and strain from its setting. It 
was the face of the harlot ! 

Two days passed ; during which the sense of power that had 
come with the binding down of the face to the wooden block served 
Philemon well. The haunting thing that had followed wherever he 
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moved was no longer there. It was his prisoner now! He could 
move it about as he wished and place it where he pleased. He could 
cover it up or hide it away in a drawer. He could strike it with his 
hand, or leave it helpless upon the bench. 

On the afternoon of the third day, Lydia Ivanovna and her father 
drove into the square and stopped at his door. As they entered his 
room Ivan Ivanitch paused and uttered an exclamation of surprise. 
“Good God ! Nakeetitch, what a terrible face!” he cried, pointing 
to the panel. “Is it your work?” 

“ Yes,” answered Philemon, trembling. 

“ How ever came you to do it? I would not have such a thing 
in my room for worlds ; or, on second thoughts, yes indeed I would. 
My God! it’s a wonder! I must buy it.” 

“It is not for sale,” said Philemon, with downcast eyes. 

“Oh, nonsense !” Ivan Ivanitch impatiently retorted. ‘“ You do 
not paint a thing like that for the mere pleasure of keeping it. Of 
course you will sell it.” 

“You may have it if you wish, but I cannot take money for it,” 
Philemon answered in a low voice— 

“No, no. To give it is too much! Name your price, man?” 

“It has no price.” 

“ Well, if you persist, then, I will accept it as a gift. Whatever 
do you call it?” 

Philemon was about to answer that it had no name, but he sud- 
denly changed his mind. ‘You may call it ‘Eugene,’” he said, 
scarcely above his breath. 

Ivan Ivanitch looked sharply at him fora moment. “Well,” he 
said, “if that has been painted just from your imagination, you are 
a wonder! I will send it to Moscow. A thing like that will become 
famous.” 

Lydia Ivanovna stood silently by her father’s side. After her 
first look at the face, she had kept her eyes on the ground, only raising 
them once or twice to glance momentarily at the panel as if fasci- 
nated by it. Her father now held it in his hands. ‘“ What do you 
think of it, Leeda?” he said, turning it towards her. 

“Tt is wonderful! But I—I don’t like it,” she replied. Then, 
turning to Philemon, she continued : “‘ How you, who have painted 
i the heads of saints—and—of Jesus ”—here she paused to cross her- 
| self—“ could have imagined a thing so terrible, I do not know.” She 
q went over to him and placed her hand upon his arm. “ Don’t paint 
| anything like that again,” she said softly. ‘And my father came to- 
i 
i 
| 








day to ask you to paint an icon for his club in Moscow.” 
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“Yes, yes, that is so,” put in Ivan Ivanitch. “I have promised 
to present an icon to my club ; and I thought I would let you paint 
it. You must do something good, Nakeetitch.” 

“‘T am sorry, but I cannot do it for you,” replied Philemon in a 
low, trembling voice. ‘TI shall do no more painting.” 

“What! You mean you are going to give up icon painting?” 
exclaimed Ivan Ivanitch. 

“That ”—Philemon pointed for a moment to the panel— is 
the last thing I shall paint.” 

“Why, Nakeetitch, you are a fool!” Ivan Ivanitch retorted angrily. 
“You have just painted a thing which might be worth a fortune to 
you ; and you will not sell it, you give it to me ! Then when I order 
you to paint an icon, an icon which will be taken to Moscow, 
you say you are going to give up painting! Why, man, you are 
a fool! What are you going to do, then? Are you going to 
starve ?” 

“T will get work in the fields,” answered Philemon. 

“ ¢ Work in the fields !’” mimicked Ivan Ivanitch. “ Will you or 
will you not paint this icon for me?” 

“T cannot,” answered Philemon distressfully. 

“Then come along, Leeda. It is no use wasting time over a 
fool.” And Ivan Ivanitch marched from the room; and Lydia 
Ivanovna, to whom the whole short scene had been a bewildering 
surprise, sorrowfully followed him. 


IV. 


Early upon the following morning Philemon set out to get work 
in the fields. As the hay harvest was in full swing, he knew he 
would have no difficulty in getting engaged ; but he shrank from 
the surprise and talk that would be caused by his offering his 
services in Oost Linka. It would he easier, he thought, to make 
his first attempt further away. So he walked to a village some 
six versts distant, where, as he had surmised, he was at once en- 
gaged. 

For the first few hours of the morning the delicious sweetness 
of the grass as it fell in curved ridges at the sweep of his scythe 
made him forget the hardness of the labour. But by noon his back 
and head ached ; he trembled in every limb, and felt sick and giddy 
from the heat of the sun. However, he diligently kept his scythe 
swinging all through the blazing afternoon, until, towards evening, 
to the pain of his aching body was added the torment of clouds of 
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mosquitoes, which rapidly became a torture to his unaccustomed 
skin. At length, in despair, he laid down his scythe, utterly exhausted 
and distressed ; though his companions, he knew, would go on 
working with ease for a couple of hours or more. He wished to 
make no excuses to the grinning faces around him. He simply 
stated the fact, that this was his first day of work of this kind, and 
his muscles were not so hard as theirs. He would rest for the night, 
and would make a better start next morning. So bidding them all 
good-night, he left the field. 

As he drew near to Oost Linka and came down the path behind 
the church, the fluttering of something white on his verandah made 
him pause to steady his gaze, and he saw that Lydia Ivanovna sat 
there talking to some one—probably Sasha— within the doorway. He 
felt she had come about the icon. In his present aching weariness 
his first impulse was to wait where he was until she had gone; but 
the thought of how ungracious it would be to keep her waiting—she, 
who was always, in her dainty friendly way, so gracious to him—made 
him hurry on. 

She held out her hand to him with a smile as he came up the 
stair, but the smile quickly faded as she rose from her seat. 

“T have come to say,” she said, “that my father has decided to 
leave for Moscow next week. He is much concerned about the 
cholera being so near to us ; and he is still very angry at your refusal 
to do this icon for him. It was, indeed, only after much pleading 
that he allowed me to come to-night to ask you again about it. I 
said I was sure that you would not refuse me. You will paint this 
icon for him? Will you not, Philemon?” 

“JT said last night—that—I—could not,” he answered in a 
halting way. 

“Yes, yes, I know ; but you will do this one, even if it is to be 
your last ?” she urged. 

“There are hundreds of others who can paint it far better than I 
could ever hope to do.” 

‘‘That is just what my father says. But I—I want you to 
paint it, Philemon,” she said, looking pleadingly into his face. 
“ Philemon !” 

He stood nervously twisting his hands upon the wooden hand- 
rail. Her wish seemed almost to make it possible. When she came 
to him, pleading in her sweet voice, how could he refuse? It 
seemed that there could be no wrong in doing what she—with her 
pure heart—wished him to do. 

Again her voice came : “ Philemon, you will paint this icon?” 
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He turned to her slowly. “Yes, tell Ivan Ivanitch that I will 
paint it.” 

Philemon did not go to the hayfields next day. He had given 
his word that he would, if possible, have the icon ready for Ivan 
Ivanitch to take with him to Moscow. He rose next morning as the 
twilight night began to brighten into dawn, and, with a sense almost 
of elation, he selected the largest of his panels. Lydia Ivanovna’s 
wish and pleading had strangely coincided with an irresistible desire, 
which had grown within him during the last day, to test the power 
that he now felt he possessed, the power to paint the Divine Face as 
he knew it in his dreams and longings—something far different from 
that which he had spent his life in multiplying in ceaseless routine 
upon endless panels, a shining Face of Mercy, of understanding 
sympathy, and pity. 

He felt full of a strange new strength. He was no longer an 
icon painter; the narrow limits of his craft held him no more. 
And with the painting of the woman’s face—with the knowledge of 
what had given that face its coarse brutality—had come the greater 
knowledge of how a human face might be given a perfectness that 
man, with his feeble imaginings, would call divine. The power of 
inspiration was upon him. 

He worked until the dusk of the summer evening, then rested 
for the two hours of twilight which made the night, and towards the 
evening of the second day his work, save for a few last touches, was 
completed. 

During the day there had been consternation in the village. 
Cholera had shown itself, and in two houses in the street had done 
its work with hideous rapidity. The villagers came home early from 
the fields, and stood about in groups, with white bewildered faces. 
Later came a clattering of many hoofs, and the dust and noise of 
wheels, and the rapid beat of ¢votka bells. It was Ivan Ivan- 
itch and his household starting out for Moscow. The leading 
pavoska stopped at the corner of the square, and Philemon saw that 
it contained Lydia Ivanovna and her father. The latter alighted 
and came bustling into the room with red perspiring face. 

‘See, Nakeetitch,” he cried, ‘‘ we go at once to Shoomrinsk, and 
will take to-morrow’s boat for Moscow. I suppose you have hardly 
got——-” Ivan Ivanitch stopped suddenly as he saw the icon 
resting against a wooden block on the bench. He went over to it, 
and, after a first glance, put his heels together in military fashion, 
and stood before it with bowed head, crossing himself repeatedly. 
Then he went to the window and flung it open. 
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“ Leeda,” he called, ‘come here.” 

Philemon saw her throw back the heavy leather apron of the 
carriage and spring to the ground. She was dressed for the journey 
in a hood and long fawn-coloured covering cloak of camel’s-hair, 
which, as she hurried into the room, fluttered open and showed her 
white dress beneath. 

“ Look !” said Ivan Ivanitch. 

She approached the icon ; and then, with the same instinct that 
had moved her father, knelt with bowed head, and made the sign of 
the cross, Fora moment no one spoke. Then Philemon broke 
the silence, saying that the icon was not yet finished. 

“Then you must yourself bring it to Moscow?” Ivan Ivanitch 
said decisively. 

“T cannot do that,” replied Philemon gently; “another hour’s 
work will finish it, and I will bring it to Shoomrinsk in the morning 
in time for you to take it with you.” 

“But you must come on with us to Moscow,” Ivan Ivanitch 
persisted. ‘This will make your name there! Besides, in another 
week Oost Linka will be rotten with cholera !” 

‘‘No, I cannot come to Moscow; but you shall have it in time 
for the boat to-morrow,” said Philemon again. 

“As you please, then, as you please.” But there was more 
of disappointment than of anger in Ivan Ivanitch’s voice. 

Lydia Ivanovna’s words were few. ‘‘ Philemon,” she said, “TI 
think it is almost more beautiful than anything I have ever seen.” 

He watched them drive away ; then the repression of weeks gave 
way. He flung his arms aloft, and fell on his knees by his toil- 
worn stool, crying in a voice, through the sadness of which rang a 
note of triumph : “ Let the past be past. Through the face of the 
harlot have I come to paint the Face of God.” 

After a while tears fell from beneath his closed lids, and broke 
in glistening streaks upon his scanty beard. He knelt until the 
dusk began to creep into the room. Then he arose and bathed 
his face and hands, and dressed himself in his best clothes, in 
readiness to finish his work when the short twilight had passed. 
There were only a few touches needed to complete it ; and while the 
sun was cool next morning the panel was ready packed for the 
journey in a light wooden crate. But the paint was still wet, and 
the dust and heat of the road would be great. Philemon hesi- 
tated a moment, then he took his treasured rug from off the bed, 
and, folding it lengthways, wrapped it round and round the crate. 
As he did so, the orange and blue of the stripes seemed to waver 
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before his eyes and to run together and become blurred. With the 
crate upon his knees he sat down, wet with a sudden drenching 
perspiration. Sasha brought him a glass of tea, and he quickly 
recovered himself. As he drove out of the yard, the old woman 
stood on the steps nodding to him. She called something after him, 
but he did not catch her words. 

On passing the Sfarosta’s house lower down the street, the door 
opened and the Sfarosta’s wife came rushing out, wailing and wringing 
her hands. She flung herself on the roadway, causing Philemon to 
pull up sharply to avoid passing over her. 

He guessed the meaning of it. 

The day was evidently going to be very hot. The birds, after 
their morning twitter, had gone to rest again. The white dusty road 
could be seen for miles away. Philemon felt he could drive only 
slowly this morning ; and it took him nearly two hours to reach the 
point where the weeping birches began. Presently he gave a sud- 
den sharp scream—suppressed almost before it was uttered. He 
dropped the reins, and the next moment lay quivering and fighting 
in the bottom of the p/atyonka. The pony, feeling itself free, stopped 
and then edged away into the shade of the trees and began nibbling 
the thin dry grass. After a while Philemon looked up and slowly 
raised himself to the seat. With a hand on either side of the 
platyonka he held himself in a sitting position, with feet stretched 
out, and his head sunk between his shoulders. The pressure of the 
crate at his side reminded him that it had to be in Shoomrinsk 
before the boat left. If only some one would come along the 
road, perhaps they would take it for him; but he could not think 
very clearly. His lips were beginning to crack with thirst. Then 
his knees were convulsively drawn upwards, and his head fell back. 

The road lay deserted all through the torrid day. Towards even- 
ing came the beat of slow marching feet, and against the setting sun, 
over a rise in the road, came a squad of soldiers going towards 
Shoomrinsk. They were returning from an outlying village, where 
the peasants, unable to get medical help for their stricken village, 
had been roused from their patient sheeplike suffering, and in 
panic, believing that the doctors themselves had brought this scourge 
and were now leaving them in sport to their fate, had turned 
riotous ; and the soldiers had been despatched to shoot them into 
obedience. 

“Halt !” cried the sergeant in command, when his men had 
approached to within a dozen yards of the platyonka. “ Here's 
another of them, sure enough !” 
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The pony looked up for a moment, then went on again quietly 
feeding. Over the back of the p/atyonka hung a livid face, with 
unwinking eyes fixed upon the setting sun. As the pony moved in 
its grazing, the head swung helplessly from side to side ; and already 
two great black flies had settled upon it. 

The sergeant ordered two of his men to fall out, instructing them 
to take charge of the thing, and convey it to the cemetery shed at 
Shoomrinsk. 

Allowing the rest of the squad to pass out of sight, the two 
men followed with the A/atyonka, one at each side of the pony’s 
head. 

“T say, Cola,” said one of the men, after looking over his shoulder, 
“he is holding something in his arms ! ” 

“He may hold what he likes for me,” returned the other. “I 
only wish Gavreelitch had been burning ktefore he set me this job to 
do.” And, with a growl, he unslung from his belt a small coil of 
rope, and put one end of it through the snaffle-rings of the bridle ; 
thus, by bringing the two ends together again, he and his companion 
could march on in front with another thirty feet or so placed between 
them and the helpless thing behind. 

As they came in sight of Shoomrinsk a deep rut in the road gave 
an extra jolt to the wheels. The first speaker again looked over his 
shoulder. 

“Why, Cola, it is an icon he is holding !” 

So it was. Philemon must have torn the crate open, for he had 
died with the image of God convulsively clasped to his breast. 
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THE BRIDGE. 


BRIDGE is one of those few common things which man 

does not always use in an unheeding way merely because they 
are things of plain and everyday utility. Most of us, passing over a 
bridge, feel an unaccountable desire to slacken our haste, yea, to 
linger, even on London Bridge. On such a site Macaulay makes 
his anticipated antipodean soliloquise—when a broken Nelson’s 
Column would have been more convenient, or the ruins of the 
British Museum more central. 

In the country there are few more delightful spots to rest or 
idle at than some unfrequented bridge. In the South Down 
country, where so much still lingers which elsewhere has passed 
away for ever, where toil the great black oxen, where flails still 
sound on threshing-floors, and where men are called by names 
which “ Domesday Book” records, there are many ancient bridges, 
some crossing crooked streams, some bridging brooks that have 
not time to become rivers before they mingle with the salt waters 
of the Arun, the Adur, or the Ouse. Few of these bridges are 
beautiful as architectural works, though most are set in pleasant 
places, and overshadow no unlovely streams. One I wot of spans 
a river flowing through a valley where, long time ago, a mightier 
water carved its channel through the chalk hills to the sea. Near by 
on the summit of the Downs a windmill whirls its by no means silent 
sails; on the water a solitary boat lies moored ; while across the 
river comes the pleasant music of the sheep-bells, wafted by a thyme- 
scented south-west wind, a wind as soft and sensuous as that which 
Solomon evoked when he sang, “Come, O thou south wind, and 
blow thou west, and breathe upon my garden, that the scent thereof 
may outflow.” 

But it is more than its fair surroundings, more than its own out- 
lines, which make the beauty of a bridge. It has a beauty which is 
independent of these, a mysterious charm which it shares with a 
few primitive things made to minister to man’s primordial wants. A 
plough, a boat, a windmill, a bridge, each was fashioned by man’s 
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brain and hand in some prehistoric time, and with these he made 
the earth, the air, the water subservient to his wants. It can 
scarcely have escaped the notice of such as have the seeing eye that 
the rudest plough or boat, windmill or bridge has a certain strong, 
not quite accountable, element of beauty in it. The plough and 
the boat, whose origins are lost in the mists of antiquity, are not 
only full of the lines of beauty in their structure, but they also 
throw the very elements in which they move into lines of beauty. 
Those of the way of a boat through the water, the undulating lines 
of its swell, are well known as. beautiful movement. The plough, 
though nowadays it moves straightly to its furrow-end, is even yet 
not destitute of beauty of motion; while in ancient agriculture the 
furrows of its selions swept onward from a furrow-foot as slightly 
curved as the entasis of an antique column to a furrow-head 
which diverged more decisively towards the other side, forming 
furrows like the long “s’s” of our grandparents’ caligraphy. The 
windmill, though its origin is not so remote as that of the plough, 
is yet of great antiquity, in the east if not in the west, and at least 
ministers, as a supplement to the plough, to a primitive want of man- 
kind. The beauty of a windmill is composite, and lies partly in its 
circumstances ; in the ever-varying changes of light and shade about 
it, as it stands a dark mass silhouetted against the evening sky, or 
gleams white upon the background of some dark bank of cloud, a 
beauty in-the subtle curves and planes of the surfaces of its sails. 
Hence windmills have always formed favourite subjects for the 
painter’s art, who have, however, indulged themselves very often in 
an exaggeration of eccentricity, in the outlines of the sails in 
particular, so that we are sometimes confronted in a picture with a 
representation of something as much like some gigantic and Titanic 
arachnid as a mill. 

The beauty of a bridge, too, is very much concerned with its 
circumstances, and, except in towns and cities, is far from being built 
into its architecture. In the country, nature plays a predominant 
part; and a bridge, for instance, encompassed with trees and 
encased in ivy, is proof against merely architectural criticism. But 
there is, as it were, a generic beauty about bridges, as with other 
primitive achievements of man over nature and circumstance ; for 
as the plough and the mill minister to him by enabling him to draw 
sustenance from the earth, so the boat and the bridge subserve his 
need of transit at his will from one place to another over the 
opposing and dividing element of water. 

When the first bridge was built is a question too obviously 
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unanswerable to be asked. Without doubt, nature was its architect ; 
its material some tree fallen felicitously bridging some brook. In 
tropical countries the strands of luxuriant creepers, flung by the force 
of forest growth from tree to tree across some stream, may have 
suggested the principle of the suspension bridge, which, indeed, in 
a rude form has existed in the East from very early times. In 
China, in the province of Yunnan, is one to which the date of 65 a.p. 
is assigned. A fabulous age is attached by the natives to one in 
Thibet. These suspension bridges were made of ropes or chains 
supporting bamboo or other wooden beams as roadway. 

From the same mysterious East medizval missionaries brought 
back stories of great bridges; of one in China, extending from one 
mountain to another, with a span of more than seven hundred feet, 
and of an equal height. Whatever the nature of those built by 
primitive man, bridges soon came to be regarded as of such great 
importance that, when we come to historic times, we find them 
invested with a semi-sacred character; as a result of which, to 
priests were committed their construction and control, religious 
emblems embellished them, and chapels were incorporated in their 
very structure. It is needless to remark upon the part which 
bridges have played in the progress of mankind, upon their value 
as means of intercommunication, of commerce, and all that makes 
for prosperity and peace. History has many instances of the im- 
portant 7é/e they have taken in many a fierce battle in ancient and 
modern war. Historic or not, the tale of how Horatius kept the 
bridge will be told from generation to generation ; and the story 
of the bloody bridge of Arcole, and of Lodi, wiil be ever memorable 
in the records of Napoleon’s extraordinary career. Little less 
known, and hardly less sanguinary a scene of combat, is that spot 
in the sublime surroundings of the St. Gothard Pass where the 
Devil’s Bridge spans the river Reuss. Twice within one month 
did a fierce encounter take place here between the Austrians under 
Suwarrow and the French, in one of which an arch of the cause- 
way to the bridge was blown up, with scores of combatants upon it. 
As we have noted before that many bridges owe their origin to 
ecclesiastical architects, it is not surprising to find that this celebrated 
Devil’s Bridge affords another instance of this ; the lower arch, now 
superseded, being the original structure, built by Abbot Gerard, of 
Einsiedeln, in 1118. 

Remote as is the origin of bridges in the East, there are no 
records or remains by which we can assign to those of Europe a 
Corresponding antiquity. In Greece they were rare, and such 
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ancient ones as remain must in ail probability be credited to the 
Romans. Unable, it is believed, to turn an arch, the Greek bridge- 
builders adopted the contrivance of overlapping stones. 

But the Romans were the great builders of the bridges of 
antiquity, and there is scarcely a European country which has not 
some substantial remains of their skill in such edification. Czesar 
makes mention of many bridges in his Commentaries, dwelling with 
pardonable pride upon the details of the great wooden bridge which 
in ten days he threw across the broad and rapid Rhine. Nor were 
the “barbarians” altogether ignorant of bridge-building ; for, from 
the same source, we learn that when Cesar, in his campaign against 
the Belge, arrived at the Axona, he found it already spanned by 
a bridge. Rome itself boasted many bridges, and their construction 
and control were committed to the priests, hence called “ ponti- 
fices.” The Pons Sublicius, the oldest of the bridges in the Eternal 
City, was originally built of wood, but reconstructed with stone by 
fEmilius Lepidus. Trajan was a great bridge-builder, and even 
spanned the difficult Danube with one more than three-quarters 
of a mile long, its wooden roadway, sixty feet broad, borne upon 
twenty piers of stone. Not unmindful of his gods, one at least of 
his bridges, that of Alcantara, had a saced/um or chapel upon it. 

During their long occupation of Britain the Romans built many 
bridges here, and not a few of those now in use contain Roman 
work in some part or other of their structure. Such was found to 
be the case in an old bridge across the Adur, at Bramber, in Sussex, 
a bridge called “‘vetus pons” as far back as the eleventh century. 
Here the red mortar (made so with pounded tiles) and the lower 
courses laid in bituminous cement indicated with certainty the 
Roman origin of this bridge. 

In the old Ord Bridge at Lancaster, and in one across the 
Teign in Devonshire (discovered in 1814), the same appearances 
have been observed. The fine highways, which made communi- 
cation easy for their legions between the various castra which 
secured the Roman hold over this country, must have crossed many 
rivers ; and though some of them were passed by paved fords—as 
in the little tidal Ritch, at Glynde, in Sussex, and elsewhere—yet 
most must have been borne on bridges. 

According to Dr. Stukeley, no fewer than four Roman w@ passed 
in various directions through Lewes, all converging to cross the Ouse 
by the bridge between that ancient town and the little village of Cliffe. 

In those and succeeding times the fewer the bridges the greater 
their relative importance to the community ; and to build or even 
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repair one was a meritorious act. Such voluntary acts were supple- 
mented, under the Saxon regime, by the liability imposed upon 
landowners of contributing to the construction and maintenance of 
bridges. Numberless Saxon charters and wills afford instances of 
lands granted or demised with the phrase, “free from all regal 
tribute or service save the building of bridges, the construction of 
castles, and the going forth with the host.” From this “ trinoda neces- 
sitas” not even ecclesiastics or religious corporations were exempt 
unless by special charter. Battle Abbey, privileged as it was above 
its fellows, was freed by Henry I. from contributing to the con- 
struction of London Bridge; while Croyland Abbey was granted 
exemption by the same monarch from bridge-work in general. 

Supplementary to this private and legal concern for bridges, an 
order of Hospitallers was formed in the twelfth century to assist 
travellers by building bridges and receiving strangers in houses built 
on the banks of rivers. Not only were bridges objects of all this care 
on the part of those in active life; equal solicitude was often shown 
by those about to quit for ever all mundane matters, and cross with 
Charon a more winding water than any sublunary stream. Thus in 
1434, Joane, Lady Burgavenny, left by will a considerable sum of 
money for the repairs of “foul wayes and fabul brugges ”—which 
was her scribe’s way of writing “foul ways and feeble bridges.” 
Others were not content with post-mortem benevolences, but in the 
time of their mortal life benefited the community by building 
bridges. The famous “ Auld Brig o’ Doun,” said to have been built 
at great cost by two maiden ladies in the thirteenth century, is one 
instance of this. Another is afforded by the building of a bridge 
across the Rother by Robert de St. Martin in the twelfth century, 
thereby giving a new name to the hamlet, and to the well-known 
Abbey of Robertsbridge which he afterwards erected there. To the 
monks, the artists, the architects, the farmers of those times is due, 
no doubt, the building of many bridges. One of these was the 
remarkable one-arched bridge which spanned the mountain torrent 
of Mynach, rushing down a deep ravine in Cardiganshire, which 
was built by the Cistercians of the neighbouring monastery of 
Hafod at the end of the twelfth century, and which continued 
in use until 1750. More than two hundred years earlier, others 
of the religious had erected that celebrated structure, the triangular 
bridge at Croyland. It is first referred to, eo momine, in a charter 
of King Edred, in the year 948, wherein he begins the description 
of the boundaries of the “ island” of Croyland, “a ponte de Croyland 
triangulo.” 
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The foundation charter of this ancient abbey, granted by Ethel- 
bald in the year 716, mentions also as a boundary mark “the bridge 
of Croyland,” but whether the same as the triangular one is uncertain 
—and improbable. However this may be, this triangular bridge of 
Croyland is worthy of some notice. It consists of three arches rising 
equidistantly from each other within the circumference of a circle, 
their bases popularly, but erroneously, supposed to be each in a 
different county. These arches meet in the middle, and beneath 
them is the confluence of the rivers Welland and Nen, twelve feet, at 
low water, below the apex of the junction of the arches. On the 
south-west side is a stone image, variously conjectured to represent 
Ethelbald, St. Guthlac, Henry II., with the addition, by the common 
folk, of Oliver Cromwell. The ascent to this bridge is so steep and 
stepped that it is impassable by carts or carriages. It would almost 
appear as though transit was quite a secondary purpose with the 
builders, and that it is in part a symbolic structure, an emblem of 
the Trinity, the Three in One. 

Somewhat similar in plan to this bridge is the “ pont sans pareil,” 
built about 1752 on the road between St. Omer and Calais, over 
the meeting of four canals. It is in the form of a large dome pierced 
by four circular arches, and supported by four large abutments. 

Unlike the bridges of the Romans, carried on round arches, 
those of medizval times were very commonly borne on pointed 
arches. Sometimes round, pointed, and segmental forms may be 
seen in the arcade of one and the same bridge, such as that at 
Heyford, in Oxfordshire. Possibly these differing arches in the same 
bridge may indicate separate periods of construction, rebuilding, or 
repair. The bridge of Narni was singularly unsymmetrical, every 
arch being unequal. On another, at Ambrois, the roadway was not 
level, but undulated over every arch and interval. As arches differed, 
so did parapets. On small bridges over narrow streams, the parapet 
of ancient bridges generally slopes upward to the apex of an obtuse 
angle in the centre; on modern bridges the parapet is usually a 
segment of a circle. Bridges of Renaissance date or the later 
Georgian period often have parapets of open balustrading, the part 
above the piers alone being solid masonry. St. Mary’s Bridge in 
Derby is a good specimen of this. The piers of most of the bridges 
in those times, as well as in after ages, were usually V-shaped up to 
a short distance above flood-water height, with the obvious object of 
dividing and diminishing the force of the downflowing water, the 
V-shape being repeated on the lee side of the piers for the sake of 
symmetry. This form and part of the pier was often carried up to 
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the parapet, an arrangement not only pleasing to the eye, but also 
one of some material benefit to those passing over these bridges, 
narrow as they generally were. For these angular projections from 
the roadway formed “ wyde places for the retyre of passengers” in 
case of press or obstruction. The river Arun, at Stopham, in Sussex, 
is crossed by a bridge of this description, a very picturesque structure 
of seven unequal arches, of the age of Edward II., having been 
built in 1309 to supplement or supersede a pre-existing ferry or ford, 
or, what is probable, a combination of the two. The probability of 
this being the case is suggested by the fact that the bridge was built 
close to a spot called Estover Ferry, which belonged to a certain man 
named John atte Ford. Indeed, this is nothing remarkable, such 
being a not unusual combination of circumstances. Inthe nature of 
things, a ford would be the first and simplest means of crossing a 
river, a ferry being a subsequent improvement, or a necessity where 
a stream was too deep or its current too rapid to be fordable with 
safety, or at all. How often—and how late in history—bridges 
superseded fords may be judged from the frequent occurrence of 
the suffix “ford” in the names of riverside towns and villages, 
where the bridges are solid facts, while the fords have faded even 
from memory, although once of sufficient importance to give, or 
participate in giving, name to the places. In some cases, as at 
Heyford, in Oxfordshire, we can date with some probability the 
period of supersession of the ford by the bridge, for in certain 
medizeval documents of that place we find it called “ Heyford-ad- 
pontem” abruptly after the year 1275, all previous mentions being 
“ Heyford” merely. 

During all the successive periods of bridge-building the semi-sacred 
nature of these structures was maintained as in the days of the Roman 
“pontifices.” On almost every ancient bridge of any importance 
there was a chapel, while those quite rural and remote bore a 
crucifix or cross, or the figure of some saint or revered personage, 
on some part or other of their structure. Castleton Bow Bridge 
over the Esk, in Yorkshire (in existence until a few years ago), had 
a niche for some sacred image above the centre of its round arch, 
under the apex of its obtuse-angled parapet. At Stirling, if we may 
judge from its thirteenth-century seal, there was a rood erected on 
its bridge. 

So too in the neighbourhood of bridges, fords, and ferries, folk 
were wont to erect crosses, that those about to pass, or having passed, 
the flood might put up prayer against the perils of the passage, or 
proffer praises for a safe crossing. ‘“Quersoever a cross stardeth 
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there is remission of payne.” Over a little brook that runs into the 
Sussex Ritch near Firle, once a much larger stream (on the principle 
I explained in the January number of “Longmans’ Magazine”), 
there is a bridge where aforetime was a ford, and the base of a cross 
that once stood thereby now lies in the garden of a cottage hard by. 
King Edred’s charter to Croyland Abbey (dated 948) affords 
another instance of a cross near a river, bridge, or ford, wherein, 
describing certain boundaries, we find the words, “where the 
Asendyke falls into the water of Welland on the north side of the 
stone cross erected there by Turketel,” the abbot. 

In place of crosses, more secular symbols were sometimes affixed 
to bridges, as in Danby Dale, where the coat of arms of the Nevilles 
of Raby decorates two bridges crossing the Esk. Sometimes the 
horns of cattle were affixed to bridges ; at Horncastle, in Lincolnshire, 
this, I believe, may be seen to-day ; elsewhere this practice is a mere 
memory, or remains only in a name. This is the case at Bevan 
Bridge in Sussex, over a small stream passing into the Ouse, whose 
name is but a corruption of the word “ Beeve-horn,” as I have seen 
it spelt in a charter of William, Earl of Warenne, to the priory of 
St. Pancras at Southover, in the thirteenth century. 

As to chapels on bridges the instances are quite numerous. The 
long picturesque bridge of Swarkestone, over which runs the road 
between Derby and Melbourne, once had a chapel on it. In Sussex, 
on the bridge of Bramber crossing the Arun, stood a chapel dedicated 
to St. Peter. Ifa seal may be admitted as evidence, it would appear 
that at Robertsbridge, in Sussex, a large ecclesiastical building stood 


upon the bridge there, while through its pointed arches flowed a — 


stream whose waves were mighty and raged horribly. Most pro- 
bably, however, the old seal merely embodies a play upon the words 
and upon the concurrence there of an abbey, and a bridge, com- 
memorating the donor. On the bridge of Wakefield is a chapel 
containing beautiful sculptures of the time of Edward III. At 
Droitwich there was a chapel on the bridge, and through the midst 
of it passed the roadway ; the reading-desk and pulpit being on one 
side, the part for the congregation on the other. The first stone 
London Bridge had both a chapel and a vault on it, and therein 
was fitly laid to rest the body of its builder, Peter, curate of St. 
Mary Colechurch. On it, too, as on most town bridges, secular 
buildings arose. At either end there was in general a gate, a turret, 
or guard-house, while along the length of the bridge, houses, shops, 
and booths were erected. Even on the small bridge of Lewes there 
were houses and other buildings in the thirteenth century, as the 
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will of Henry, vicar of the neighbouring Ringmer, testifies ; wherein 
he mentions “the houses and tenements upon the bridge of Lewes 
which I hold of the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury.”! From this, 
too, it is permissible perhaps to assume that one of the archbishops 
was the builder of this bridge. 

As late as the eighteenth century we learn from Gale’s “ Tour’ 
that “the great stone bridge” of Bristol was “as crowded on both 
sides with houses as that of London.” A similar crowding of buildings 
on a bridge is instanced by the celebrated Rialto, one of the five 
hundred bridges of Venice. Built by Michael Angelo, on a de- 
pressed bold arch nearly one hundred feet in span, it bore two rows 
of shops, dividing it into three streets, and, in the palmy days of the 
city, must have been a place of considerable importance, a scene of 
life and animation. In the present time of rush and hurry, it is 
difficult to picture our modern bridges in towns and cities under the 
very different aspects of their medizeval prototypes and predecessors, 
when religious services, commercial transactions, greetings and fare- 
wells, and all the daily intercourse of man with man took place on 
such limited areas, amidst the passage of carts and cattle, wayfarers 
and wains. 

But bridges were not always the scenes of peaceful doings such 
as these ; for as the current running under them would now and 
again be in the full rush of flood and storm, so the stream of man’s 
life, seldom clear but often turbid, passing over them, would run red 
with blood, fire, and the sword ; and many a battle has raged fiercely 
about some hitherto uncelebrated bridge spanning some peaceful 
stream, such as at the aforesaid Lodi, on the Lombardian plain ; 
or Cropredy, crossing Cherwell’s placid stream. Some long-forgotten 
combat has left its mementoes at the little bridge of Greatham in 
Sussex, built by Sir Henry Tregoz in the time of Edward II. For, 
two hundred years after the event, cannon-balls were found embedded 
there when a trench for the foundations of a proposed enlargement 
was being dug—mementoes of the attempt made to destroy it in the 
Civil War, when Waller was marching to besiege Arundel Castle. 

Even when not the site of actual combat, grim scenes, with Death 
as the chief actor, have taken place on bridges. 

It was from the little bridge near Misterton, in-Leicestershire, that 
the burnt bones of Wycliff were thrown into the river Swift, when, 
as a rhyming chronicler relates, 


‘* Oure clergie set open his grave 
And brent al his bonis, such charitie they have.” 
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A medizval historian describes the death by drowning of a 
woman, accused of witchcraft, at London Bridge in 970, doubtless 
one mere cipher in the sum of similar judicial murders at that spot. 
The grim associations of the “ Bridge of Sighs” in Venice are only 
too well known. Ranged in ghastly rows, rebels’ heads have hung 
by scores on the historic Bridge of London, among them the noble 
head of William Wallace. 

An ancient and a chequered record, and one singularly associated 
with panic, disaster, and death, is that of London Bridge. At very 
many points it touches the history of the city ; at some the annals 
of the nation. How many bridges there have been at this important 
crossing of the Thames cannot be stated with certainty. The dis- 
covery, at one of its numerous rebuildings, of some piers of masonry 
laid in a bituminous cement similar to that used by the Romans 
seems to indicate the probability that the “pontificality”"—to use 
a fifteenth-century word—of that eupractic people was at work there. 
The first bridge of which there is a definite record is one of the year 
978; yet the drowning of the witch before mentioned implies an 
earlier one. The presence of houses, booths, and other wooden 
structures on bridges themselves built of that inflammable material 
suggests the probability of a succession of destructive fires, Indeed, 
one of the great fires which have at various periods devastated the 
city of London seems to have originated at the Bridge ; a chronicler 
recording of the year 1135, ‘‘ This year St. Paul’s church of London 
was burnt by a fire which, starting at London Bridge, extended to 
the church of St. Clement Danes.” Such occurrences no doubt 
enforced the desirability of building so important an edifice as 
London Bridge of stone, a task which was undertaken in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century by Peter, curate of St. Mary 
Colechurch. He died in 1205, three years before the completion of 
nis bridge, and was buried in the crypt which occupied one of the 
piers, under the chapel dedicated to St. Thomas which he had 
erected thereon. In the short space of three years after its completion, 
fire again attacked the city and its bridge. For in 1211 there was 
“a fierce fire in Suthwark, and it burnt the church of St. Mary there, 
and the bridge with its chapel, and the greatest part of the city.” 
Possibly this is the occasion referred to by another medieval 
chronicler, with amplified details, though he places it in the year 
1212. He says, “In the summer of this year an extraordinary and 
sad accident happened in London. For the south part of the city 
and the church of the blessed Mary, of the canons of Southwark, 
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suddenly taking fire, a very great number of people crossed the 
bridge, either to aid in extinguishing the fire or to view the spectacle. 
All at once, the south wind blowing, the northern part (of the city) was 
seized, and the people, wishing to recross the bridge, were prevented 
by the fire. And while they were thus hindered, the other part of 
the bridge also took fire. Thus, placed between two fires, they 
crowded upon one another, expecting nothing but death. And 
then they so recklessly crowded into some boats which were coming 
to their assistance that the craft were upset and they all perished. 
Such a great loss of life took place that three thousand people are 
said to have perished.” ! 

This ill-omened bridge consisted of a series of pointed arches, 
with a drawbridge in the middle to facilitate the passage of masted 
vessels. At either end was a fortified gateway, occupied by 
the “custodes” of the bridge or their deputies. These were, by 
ancient custom, appointed by the citizens ; but after the battle of 
Evesham the King gave the custody of the bridge to the Queen, 
probably still bearing in mind (as at the battle of Lewes, when so 
vehemently pursuing the Londoners) the insult offered to his mother 
when passing in her barge under the bridge several years before. 
Removing the “custodes” of the citizens, she placed her own 
officials there, who for nearly six years collected “the profits of rents 
and lands of the said bridge,” and probably the tolls too, but mean- 
while neglected to make the necessary repairs. The damage con- 
sequently expected to result having been represented to the queen, 
she resigned the custody of the bridge to the citizens, who thereupon 
appointed their two guardians, “‘sicut solebat.” This was very 
much to their advantage, as they were now in a position to carry out 
again the by-law passed in 1250, by which the “custodes” of the 
bridge should “have, take, or claim nothing from the shipping or 
traffic of the citizens passing ‘per medium pontis,’ as they did from 
foreigners, to the extent of twelve pence for each vessel.” Hence- 
forth the city controlled its bridge and successive bridges, taking 
tolls, receiving rents, making repairs, on occasions even decorating 
it with tapestries. A graphic description of London Bridge is 
appended to a map by Norden, published in the seventeenth cen- 
tury: “This famous bridge is adorned with sumptuous buildings, 
and statelie and beautiful houses on either side, inhabited by wealthy 
citizens, and furnished with all manner of trades, comparable in its 
selfe to a little citie, whose buildings are so artificially contrived and 
so firmly combined as it seemeth more than an ordinary streete, for 
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it is as one continual vaute or roofe, except certain void places, re- 
served from buildings, for the retyre of passengers from the danger 
of carres, carts, and droves of cattle usually passing that way. The 
vautes, sellers, and places, in the bowells as it were, of the same 
bridge are many and admirable, which arte cannot discover to the 
outward view.” 

Among “all manner of trades” carried on here that of printing 
may be mentioned, a press being at work thereon as late as 1703. 

More than a hundred years after Norden, Pennant describes the 
street on London Bridge as “ noisome, dark, and dangerous.” Now 
the worst we can say of it is that its traffic is sadly trammelled by 
the transition state in which it now is, but from which we trust it will 
emerge a structure artistically amplified to meet the needs and 
augment the appearance of the great city in which it is so important 


an edifice. 
W. HENEAGE LEGGE. 
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A CURIOSITY OF LITERATURE. 


VERY age has had its literary affectations. The romances of 
chivalry, Mme. de Scudéry’s romans de longue haleine, the 
Euphuists, the Précieuses, the metaphysical poets, the Naturalists, 
have made food for laughter and satire to succeeding generations ; 
but none of these ever reached the depths of bathos to which the 
Della Cruscan school of versifiers descended in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Except to the literary student the very names of these 
poetasters are now almost unknown; and yet they exercised an 
influence upon the imaginative literature of their time, and long 
afterwards, that not even the genius of Walter Scott could resist. 

The cult was initiated among a little English colony in Florence, 
in 1785, by that gushing matron who having just recently, much 
to the disgust of Dr. Samuel Johnson and other old friends, 
exchanged the prosaic name of Thrale for the more euphuistic 
Piozzi, thought it advisable to retire for a time with her husband 
to his native land. ‘There, in the city of Dante, the lady and two 
sentimental gentlemen named Parsons and Greathead founded a 
mutual admiration society, which they named the Oziosi, the prin- 
cipal object of which was to scribble panegyrics on each other for 
private circulation. But. expanding vanity presently required a 
wider circle of adulators, and the Oziosi started a magazine, “ The 
Miscellany Arno,” a title that was afterwards changed to “The 
Florence Miscellany.” 

Just about this time there arrived in the Tuscan city a Mr. 
James Merry, a man of good family and connections, who had tried 
both the Bar and the army, and, tiring of both, was now an idler in 
the gay capitals of Europe. Like Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr 
Merry had “a very pretty taste for poetry,” and soon after he came 
to Florence joined the logrolling fraternity presided over by Mrs. 
Piozzi. He was also elected a member of the famous Accademia 
della Crusca, which had been established two centuries previously 
for the purification of the Italian language, and it was under the 
pen-name of “ Della Crusca” that he contributed to the “ Florence 
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Miscellany.” A ghost story in verse, of which one couplet survives 
in the curiosities of bathos, wherein the apparition 


Sadly pressed what seemed his hand 
Upon what seemed his head, 


raised him to high eminence in the clique. But by-and-by the 
discovery of his somewhat scandalous /aison with the Countess 
Cowper shocked the susceptibilities of the Oziosi, and brought 
about his expulsion from their society. After revenging himself bya 
merciless lampoon upon his whilom associates, Mr. Merry quitted 
Florence and returned to London, where his fame as a poet had 
already preceded him. 

Ultra-sentimentalism was rampant in the art and literature of 
Europe at this period, and more especially of England, in the 
pictures of Angelica Kaufmann and her school, in the plays and 
novels of Hugh Kelley, Richard Cumberland, Holcroft, Mrs. Opie, 
Mrs. Inchbald, and their following, and some copies of the “ Florence 
Miscellany” having found their way to London, the epidemic broke 
out badly in the pages of ‘The World,” a journal somewhat on the 
lines of the present-day society papers, though much stronger in 
scandal-mongering, that department being in the hands of the notorious 
libeller, John Williams, better known as “ Antony Pasquin,” while 
Mrs. Robinson, the unfortunate “ Perdita,” under the signature of 
“Laura Maria,” anda Mr. Adney, who signed himself ‘‘ Mit Yenda,” 
contributed wild erotics in the Oziosi strain. 

Immediately after Merry’s return to England, in 1787, a poem 
entitled “The Adieu and Recall of Love,” signed ‘‘ Della Crusca,” 
appeared in “ The World,” from which I will quote eight lines : 


Go, idle boy! I quit thy pow’r, 

Thy couch of many a thorn and flow’r, 
Thy twanging bow, thine arrows keen, 
Deceitful beauty’s timid mien ; 

The feign’d surprise, the roguish leer, 
The tender smile, the thrilling tear, 
Have now no pangs, no joys for me, 

I fare thee well, for I am free. 


This lucubration immediately brought forth a gushing response 
from an unknown lady, who signed herself “ Anna Matilda ” : 


Oh stay, oh stay, thy rash speed check, 
Nor yet ascend the flying deck, 

Nor Europe’s hemisphere forsake, 

Nor from the nation’s pleasure take 
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A bliss so exquisite and chaste, 
A feast so dear to polish’d taste 
As that thy lyre correctly flings, 
As that they feel when Della Crusca sings. 


The image of a lyre flinging a feast is simply lovely ! 

In the introduction to his rapturous reply Della Crusca said: “I 
read the beautiful lines she wrote, and without rising from the table, 
at which I was sitting, answered them.” It was a characteristic of 
this school that the writers always dashed off their lucubrations under 
the inspiration of the moment. 





Oh, seize again thy golden quill, 
And with its point my bosom thrill ; 
With magic touch explore my heart, 
And bid the tear of passion start. 
Thy golden quill Apollo gave— 
Drench’d first in bright Arno’s wave. 
Borne on the vapour of a sigh, 

It fell from Cupid’s burnish’d wing, 
As fearfully he drew the string 
Which sent his keenest, surest dart 
Thro’ a rebellious frozen heart, 

That had till then defy’d his pow’r, 
And vacant beat thro’ each dead hour. 


The lady responded in strains yet more rapturous : 


O thou 
Who from a wilderness of suns 
Canst stoop to where the low brook runs, 
j Thro’ space with rapid comet’s glow, 
Or mark where soft the snowdrop grows. 
Oh say, thy being quick declare— 
Arc thou a son of earth or air, 
Celestia! bard ? 





Again the gentleman : 


I know thee well, enchanting maid ; 
I’ve mark’d thee in the silent glade, 
I’ve seen thee on the summit’s height, 
I’ve met thee in the storms of night ; 
I’ve view’d thee on the wild beach run 
To gaze upon the setting sun. 





I will steal a couple more gems before I proceed to the cata- 
strophe : 
Yes, I will prove that I deserve my fate, 
Was born for anguish and was form’d for hate ; 
With such transcendent woe will breathe my sigh, 
That envying fiends shall think it ecstasy. 
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Canst thou, Matilda, urge my fate, 

And bid me mourn thee ?—Yes, and mourn too late. 
O rash, severe decree ! my maddening brain 

Cannot the ponderous agony sustain ; 

But forth I rush, from vale to mountain run, 

And with my mind’s thick gloom obscure the sun !” 


Did the heroics of Tom Thumb and Huncamunca and General 
Bombastes go beyond this? And it was thought to be sublime by 
our great-grandmothers ! 

This bedlamite correspondence was carried on for a couple of 
years, during which the writers not only never met, but were even 
ignorant of each other’s identity. At last, either by accident or ap- 
pointment, these two veritable platonists came face to face, and the 
“enchanting maid” turned out to be a comely matron of forty-six 
summers, who, although erotic in language, was a widow of un- 
blemished reputation. ‘ Anna Matilda” was the well-known drama- 
tist, Mrs. Cowley, the author of “ The Belle’s Stratagem,” played 
some years ago by Sir Henry Irving at the Lyceum, and other 
comedies, though now forgotten, famous in their day. We may 
picture Mr. Merry’s mortification as he thought of the outrageous 
flummery that he had addressed to fat, fair, forty—and odd! The 
absurdity of the situation is unsurpassable. 

One more rapture, entitled “The Interview,” in which the disil- 
lusionised lover writes : 

And art thou, then, alas, like me, 
Offspring of frail mortality ? 

Must ruthless Time’s rude touch efface 
Each lovely feature’s varying grace? 


And must tow’rds earth that form incline, 
And e’en those eyes forbear to shine ? 


The rest is silence. 

But in the meanwhile this extraordinary correspondence had 
excited the emulation of a whole band of poetasters, to whom “ Della 
Crusca” was in modern parlance “the master.” Foremost among 
his devotees was “ Laura Maria.” ! 


' The sad story of Mary Robinson, wée Darby, though it is one of the most 
noted in the chronigues scandaleuses of the eighteenth century, may not be known 
to some readers. Married when little more than a child to a rascally adventurer, 
she went on the stage, where, chiefly on account of her beauty, she made some 
sensation, and attracted the ardent fancy of George of Wales, then a youth. 
It was probably his first amour. Cruelly abandoned by her royal lover, she some 
time afterwards contracted a chill, that brought on rheumatic fever, by which she 
lost the use of her limbs. Mrs. Robinson then took up the pen, wrote several 
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Lo, Della Crusca ! 
© thou to whom superior worth’s allied, 
Thy country’s honour and the Muses’ pride, 


she wrote. And “ Della Crusca” piled Pelion upon Ossa in response 
to her adulation. He 


Bid the streamy lightnings fly 
In liquid peril from thy eye. 


And when those eyes refused to open and gaze upon him he burst 
forth in this King Cambyses vein : 

Conjure up demons from the main, 

Storms upon storms indignant heap, 

Bid ocean howl and nature weep, 

Till the Creator blush to see 

How horrible His world can be : 

While I will glory to blaspheme, 

And make the joys of hell my theme. 


I have no space for any extracts from ‘“ Laura Maria,” but a few 
detached lines will give some idea of her style : 

Hang o’er his eye the gossamery tear, 

And o’er my lids the scalding humour roll. 

And gauzy zephyrs fluttering o’er the plain, 

On twilight’s bosom drop their filmy train, 

While air’s nocturnal ghost, in paly shroud, 

Glances with grizzly glare from cloud to cloud. 


These extraordinary productions were scathingly satirised by 
Gifford in “ The Baviad” and “The Meviad,” and in that curious 
book, “The Pursuits of Literature,” but the reading public were 
rapturous over them. I have before me a volume of “ The Poetical 
Works of the late Mrs. Mary Robinson,” and the first fifty-six pages 
are occupied by extravagant eulogies upon the “ genius ” of this lady, 
written by all sorts of people, well known, and even renowned in their 
day. Among the latter is—Samuel Taylor Coleridge! In a poem 
of seventy odd lines, supposed to have been inspired while he 
was reposing upon Skiddaw, he thus addresses the genius of the 
mountain : 


Nay, but thou dost not know her might, 
The pinions of her soul how strong ! 
But many a stranger in my height 

Hath sung to me her magic song, 





novels, two or three plays, and three volumes of verse, which first appeared in 
various publications, signed Laura Maria, Sappho, Julia, Daphne, Echo, Louisa. 
Her memoirs, written by herself, a very scarce book, are amusing reading. 
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Sending forth his ecstasy 

In the divinest melody, 

And hence I know her soul is free, 
She is, where’er she wills to be, 
Unfetter’d by mortality. 


It may be mentioned, ez passant, that Mrs. Robinson had written 
a very gushing ode upon Coleridge’s “‘ infant son,” and another upon 
the poet himself. Is there any connection between the two poems? 

The sickly sentimental heroines of the Minerva Press, who never 
ate, drank, or slept, and always expressed their feelings by harp (or 
lute) and song, and squeezed their colourless forms even into the 
Waverley novels, were all the children of the Della Cruscan school, 
which flourished in the days when Byron, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, 
and Coleridge were pouring forth poetry that can scarcely be paral- 
leled in the literature of the world, and certainly had more admirers 
among its contemporaries than those magnificent geniuses could 
claim. Indeed, it was not until “ Jane Eyre” frighted the isle from its 
proprieties that the wax-doll heroine received her death-blow. But 
she died hard, and now and again she was revivified in the novels of 
the middle and even later Victorian period, and—she might, under 
puritan influences, be even again resurrected. 


H. BARTON BAKER. 
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SAVONAROLA. 


I. 


O most of us, perhaps, Girolamo Savonarola is less familiar as an 
historical person than as a character in George Eliot’s 
“ Romola.” We see him there first from the outside point of view, 
which has the advantage of showing him in his proper environment 
in beautiful, stately Florence, with its quick-witted, pleasure-loving 
inhabitants, intoxicated with the new learning of the Renaissance, 
and demoralised by its paganism. The Protestant Reformation was 
still in the future, and of the ancient Catholic faith not much was 
left beyond the outer garment of superstition in which its true life 
had been stifled. Even the patriotism of Florence was almost 
swallowed up by party spirit. And so, among the nobles, artists, 
poets, and philosophers of the Medicean court, among politicians, 
each striving secretly if not openly for the aggrandisement of himself 
or of his party, among simple, credulous peasants and noisy artisans 
always eager to take aside in a quarrel and caring little which, 
Savonarola stands forth calm and strong, to do battle single-handed 
for justice, purity, and love. 

It is thus as a stern preacher of righteousness that George Eliot 
introduces him. But to get into sympathy with him, to recognise 
our common humanity in him, we must go back to the scanty 
records of his early life. He was unfortunate in his early bio- 
graphers, whether they were friends or enemies. His enemies 
maligned him unscrupulously ; his friends were chiefly monks, whose 
sincere veneration for his memory was strongly tinged with super- 
stition, and in their desire to honour their master they overshot 
the mark by crediting him too plentifully with miraculous gifts. 
Hence, while for two centuries after his death his fame was great, in 
the ruthless materialism of the eighteenth century he was consigned 
to oblivion. In the nineteenth century the balance of judgment as 
to the middle ages righted itself, and many biographies appeared to 
keep his memory alive. The best is considered to be that of Villari, 
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his countryman. This writer’s painstaking researches and his sincere 
desire to give a true representation of his hero are abundantly evident, 
and though he has not escaped criticism, we cannot go far wrong in 
taking him as an authority. 

Savonarola’s mother was a fine woman whom the son all his 
life long regarded with affectionate reverence, as his letters testify. 
Of his father we know little, but his grandfather was a man of note in his 
day, as court physician to the Duke of Este at Ferrara. The family 
wished young Girolamo to follow his grandfather’s profession, 
and, as a preliminary to the study of medicine, the old physician 
instructed his grandson in the philosophy of Aristotle and of 
Thomas Aquinas. Philosphy fascinated the youth, but he had no 
leaning to his intended vocation, and, neglecting his medical studies, 
he spent his time in reading the classics, in music, drawing, and verse- 
making. 

Once, and once only, is he said to have been to court. The 
duke and his retinue might enjoy luxurious revels and splendid 
pageants while the dungeons underneath the banqueting hall were 
filled with hopeless prisoners, but Girolamo was not made that way, 
and he refused ever to go back. His first glimpses of the world 
filled him with grief, which he expressed in a poem called “The 
Ruin of the World.” 

His youth was sad and lonely, except perhaps for a little while 
when he seemed to see before him a possibility of happiness. A 
girl belonging to an exiled Florentine family came to stay in Ferrara, 
and Savonarola fell in love with her. But when he ventured to 
propose to her, he received the haughty answer that a Strozzi might 
not stoop to an alliance with a Savonarola. He was not yet twenty, 
but he seems never to have dreamt of love again. 

Ferrara was absorbed in the extravagant festivities which so ex- 
cited his indignation, and in his loneliness he turned more and more 
towards religion, and finally resolved to become a monk. To leave 
home cost him a hard struggle which lasted a whole year. He dared 
not tell his mother that he was going, but one day he took his lute 
and sang to it so sad an air that she exclaimed, “O my son, this is 
a token of separation.” He said nothing, but next day, while the 
family were out attending the festival of St. George, Girolamo 
fled to Bologna and entered a Dominican monastery. The first 
thing he did there was to write an affectionate letter to. his father 
giving his reasons for the step he had taken. He bade his 
father look for some papers he had left in his window. Here was 
found a treatise called ‘“‘Contempt of the World,” bewailing the 
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wickedness of Italy and the inevitable punishment that would over- 
take her. 

In Bologna he stayed seven years, observing diligently the rules 
of his order and teaching philosophy to the novices. He found 
some peace in the monastery, but not all the satisfaction he expected, 
as is shown by his writing another poem entitled “The Ruin of the 
Church.” For the Church was at that time hardly less corrupt than 
the rest of the world, and the popes were the worst of all. 

In 1481 Savonarola first went to St. Mark’s, the convent for ever 
associated with his name. (This was ten years before the date of 
the opening chapter of “ Romola.”) In all Florence there is no more 
fascinating spot than this convent, now turned into a show place, it 
is true, but very little altered since Fra Angelico and Savonarola 
lived in it. Fra Angelico’s faded frescoes still adorn the walls of 
cell and cloister, and the visitor to Savonarola’s cell, with his 
portrait on the wall and his desk and crucifix standing there, finds 
it hard to realise that four centuries have passed since he occu- 
pied it. The red-roofed buildings with their frescoed cloisters 
run round three sides of a square, and in the centre is the convent 
garden. 

The beauty of the city and of his convent, then lately rebuilt and 
decorated, charmed Savonarola at first, but he soon saw much to 
grieve him in the scepticism, flippancy, and immorality of Florence. 
The once free republic was then ruled by Lorenzo de’ Medici, a 
clever politician, a patron of art and literature, and himself no mean 
scholar. But he employed his wit in writing immoral songs, his 
political astuteness in aggrandising himself and enslaving Florence. 
He amused the people with pageants and endeavoured to conciliate 
the nobility now with intellectual treats and now with low revelry. 
With such an atmosphere, it is small wonder that Savonarola’s first 
sermons in Florence barely gained an audience. The Florentines 
cared only for style, classical allusions, and intellectual quips. Savo- 
narola cared little for anything in comparison with faith and virtue, 
and in his sermons quoted no book but the Bible. For the time 
he gave up preaching and returned to teaching the novices. 

Soon after this, still an unknown monk, he was sent to attend 
a chapter at Reggio. Several distinguished laymen were present, 
among them the famous Pico della Mirandola, afterwards a devoted 
friend of Savonarola’s. Both had a genuine love of virtue, but there 
resemblance ends. Pico was only nineteen, but was said to have 
studied twenty-two languages, and to have had at least a superficial 
acquaintance with all the learning of the time, Christian and pagan. 
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He was also famed for his eloquence, his social gifts, and his youthful 
beauty. Savonarola was some ten years his senior, his manners 
were unpolished, his face was haggard, furrowed with thought, and 
marked by‘that solemn earnestness approaching to severity which 
we see in his portraits. He took no part that day in the dogmatical 
discussions, but as soon as the question was one of morals he showed 
what manner of man he was, speaking with a force and enthusiasm 
which impressed all his hearers and won Pico’s admiration. The 
young favourite returned to Lorenzo’s court and spoke of this won- 
derful friar,'and later, when his own philosophical theories had got 
him into difficulties with the Church, he remembered Savonarola, and 
it was through his influence that at Lorenzo’s desire the friar was 
recalled to Florence. In the meantime he had been preaching in 
smaller towns and villages where the simpler folk better appreciated 
him, and his fame was beginning to spread. 

In 1490, then, he came back to Florence to stay, and the chief 
events of his life, the steady growth of his influence, and its rapid 
decline to the bitter end are all crowded into the eight years that 
follow. For two years more Lorenzo’s strong hand ruled the city, 
and then the turmoil began. 


II. 


To read Savonarola’s life is to see him as poet, philosopher, 
politician, moral reformer, theologian, saint, and martyr. It was the 
blending of all these in his character which made him the unique 
figure he was, which made him such a power in Florence and in all 
Italy, and which marked him out for a martyr’s end. For before all 
and through all he was a moral reformer, and the world just then 
did not want to be reformed. He aimed simply at bringing men 
to lead pure lives in charity towards one another and in faith 
towards God. But this aim he pursued in a way dictated on the 
one hand by his own strong and complex personality and on the 
other by the temper and circumstances of the people he had to 
deal with. And so for the last six years of his life especially the 
story of Savonarola is the history of Florence, and it is only by 
knowing the latter that we can see how it came to pass that the 
monk who began by making sermons ended by making history. 

After his return to Florence he preached at first in the convent 
garden (under a rose tree which still exists) to the friars only, but 
gradually his audience increased ; he had to move to the adjoining 
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church, and finally to the Cathedral where he preached (with 
intervals of silence) for the rest of his life. At last he had found 
his vocation, and the one weapon with which he fought was forged. 
For although Savonarola became a political force, he was never 
seen in any political assembly, nor did he take part in any intrigue. 

What kind of sermons then did he preach? Coherence of plan, 
unity of style, he had not. He was a born orator, not a trained one. 
By the sheer force of his intense moral conviction, by the inspiration 
of his own unfaltering faith, he drove his words home. The people 
hung on his lips and were often moved to tears. But that was not 
what he wanted, and often he sadly reproached them with being 
more eager to listen than to obey. Many passages of his sermons 
where he inculcates lofty morality, or expounds the great truths of 
Christianity, would be appreciated in Scotch churches to-day. But 
there were other elements in his preaching which perhaps were more 
attractive to the mass of his Florentine hearers. It pleased those 
who lacked the means for a luxurious life to hear the vices of the 
rich denounced, and that in plain language. And when the 
preacher’s warnings might be made to have a political bearing, the 
interest grew. For the Florentines, as Savonarola found to his 
disappointment, were more inclined to politics than to religion. 
This is at least one explanation of the weaving of politics with 
religion which characterised his subsequent preaching. He was 
throwing his religious teaching into a political form when he pro- 
claimed Christ as King of Florence. But while he preached 
political freedom as a means to moral reformation, the Florentines 
transposed means and end, and could only be persuaded to a reform 
of manners as a means to political greatness. We must thus take 
account of the material he had to work with. 

There was another element in his preaching to which modern 
ears are strange, and towards which it is difficult to put ourselves 
into the sympathetic attitude in which alone, if at all, we can 
understand it. This element was his prophecies and his visions, 
We must remember that we are not dealing with a weak visionary, 
or with a somnambulist like Fra Silvestro, but with a man of powerful 
intellect. In support of this statement we have his philosophical 
writings and his political work. In philosophy he is akin to 
Campanella, another Dominican whose name is better known, and 
here as in religion he is one of the precursors of the new epoch 
when men began to shake themselves free of tradition, whether 
good or bad, and to think freshly for themselves. His wisdom and 
well-balanced judgment are evident too in his political opinions, 
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The plan of government formed on his suggestions was afterwards 
admitted to have been the best Florence ever had. Also, in 
reference to his visions, we must remember the time when he lived, 
and that it would have been even more strange in the fifteenth 
century to find a monk entirely free from superstition than it is 
to find aman of acute intelligence and solid learning believing 
that he actually saw visions. And he undoubtedly said what he 
himself believed when he claimed to have seen visions and heard 
voices. 

It is as connected with his prophecies that these visions have 
their historical importance, for men’s minds all over Italy were 
filled with them. His prophecies were of two kinds. Some were 
founded on general truths of religion and of morality, or on Scripture 
texts, and are merely the reasonings of common sense from the 
general to the particular. On these he laid most stress. Others 
were founded on what he believed to be special Divine revelations, 
and he seems not always to have maintained these with equal con- 
fidence. He was careful to deduce all his teaching from the Bible, 
but his method of interpretation was such as to allow him to get out 
of any text five different meanings. There was the literal, the 
spiritual, the allegorical, the moral, and the anagogical interpretation. 
In this way there was hardly any fancy for which he could not 
find Scriptural support. Add to this his strong poetic imagination, 
which made it natural to him to think and speak in allegories, 
and the fantastic imagery of some of his discourses is largely ac- 
counted for. 

However arrived at, his most important and oft-repeated pro- 
phecies were certainly confirmed by events. As early as when he 
was preaching in the country towns he had formulated his three 
celebrated “conclusions”: (1) That the church will be scourged ; 
(2) That it will be speedily regenerated ; (3) That all this will come 
to pass quickly. A little later he published abroad a vision of a 
hand in the sky holding a sword upon which these words were 
written: “Gladius Domini super terram cito et velociter.” The 
three conclusions and this vision became known throughout Italy, 
and were afterwards held to have foreshadowed the French invasion. 
Healso predicted the death of Lorenzo, of the Pope, and of the King 
of Naples, all of which shortly took place. 

Then began a time of confusion for Italy. Innocent VIII. was 
succeeded by the infamous Alexander VI. Lorenzo was succeeded 
in Florence (in 1492, the year in which “ Romola” opens) by his son 
Piero, who inherited his father’s love of pleasure without any of his 
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great qualities, and proved quite incapable of governing. He was 
soon put to the test. The Duke of Milan, to further his own schemes, 
invited Charles VIII. of France to invade Italy and settle the quarrels 
of the various states. 

It was September, 1494. Savonarola was lecturing daily to large 
crowds on the building of the ark. On the 21st Florence was 
thrown into sudden agitation by the news that a French army was 
coming down from the Alps. All flocked to the Duomo to hear the 
preacher who had predicted two years before that a scourge was 
coming, and that a new Cyrus would march through Italy. Now that 
his words had come true, all looked to him for advice. The words 
he had arrived at in the course of his exposition were these: “ Be- 
hold, I bring a flood of waters upon the earth.” He announced this 
text in such a mighty voice that all his hearers trembled. He seemed 
to be the only man in the city who was not afraid, and all looked to 
him for counsel. 

Piero proved a broken reed in the emergency. He first incensed 
the King of France, and then went out to him and basely surrendered 
everything. The Florentines were infuriated, refused to receive Piero 
again, and brought out their arms. But daily at sermon time they 
thronged to the Duomo. Savonarola told them that the scourge had 
come upon them for their sins, and bade them repent, and this with 
such fervour that he was exhausted for days after. But he calmed 
them, and kept them from riot and bloodshed while the city was 
without a ruler. 

Piero on his return was expelled, and the citizens arranged a 
deputation, of whom Savonarola was one, to treat with Charles. 
The other ambassadors arrived before Savonarola; Charles refused 
to see them. But for the man who had predicted his coming and 
compared him to Cyrus, he had a profound respect. Savonarola 
told him that he was indeed the instrument of God, but that for that 
very reason he ought to be merciful. Charles obeyed, and entered 
the city peaceably. A treaty was signed, but the king and his army 
made no haste to relieve Florence of their presence. Again Savo- 
narola came to the rescue and persuaded Charles to proceed on his 
mission. 

Charles having departed, the next thing was to provide Florence 
with a government. The chief men of the city met day after 
day. There were proposals and discussions, but no decisions. 
Savonarola abstained from politics and preached on charity to the 
poor. But gradually, as he saw the need of a guiding voice, he 
began to lay down general principles of good government, to 
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declare a popular government to be best suited for Florence, and 
finally to suggest the formation of a Grand Council on the Venetian 
plan. His advice was taken. Within a year the Government had 
been settled to the general satisfaction, and many reforms carried 
out. 

III. 


Savonarola was now at the height of his power. But the work 
on which his heart was set was hardly begun. He showed no 
exaltation of mind, but, on the contrary, was greatly depressed be- 
cause of the wickedness of the people. He began to prophesy 
danger and suffering, and for himself a violent death. The moral 
reformation of Florence was a more difficult and dangerous work 
than its political reformation. And now that imminent danger had 
been averted from the republic, party spirit revived. Three fac- 
tions at least were prominent, and two of these had no love for 
Savonarola. There were the Aig7, who were only waiting for an 
opportunity to bring back Piero de’ Medici; the Avradbiati (or 
“maddened,” as they were called), who wished for an aristocratic 
form of government; and the followers of Savonarola, called in 
derision the Piagnoni or snivellers. As the Signory or chief magis- 
trates held office for two months only at a time, the balance of 
parties was liable to constant change, which by-and-by made 
Savonarola’s position very precarious. 

In Lent 1496 he preached a course of sermons which had a 
wonderful moral effect on the city. ‘ The Christian life,” he said, 
“‘consisteth not in ceremonies, but in the practice of goodness, i.e. 
of compassion and mercy. Wherefore declare thou unto all that 
thus is the goodness of man made known; namely, by seeing 
whether he share that which he hath with others, and especially 
with the poor. And in this consisteth the Christian religion, which 
is founded on love and charity.” These words are the keynote of 
much of his preaching. A marvellous change was effected in 
Florence. Women threw aside their finery and dressed plainly, 
riotous youths became sober and demure, and hymns were sung in 
the streets instead of Lorenzo’s licentious songs. Many new 
converts joined the Tuscan congregation of the Dominicans, of 
which St. Mark’s was the head. 

Soon an event happened which proved that the Piagnoni, then 
in the ascendency, were ready for other work besides church-going. 
King Charles approached Florence on his return journey, bringing 
Piero de’ Medici with him. The government and the citizens 
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prepared most vigorously for defence, but again it was Savonarola’s 
influence over the king that really averted the danger. 

With the final departure of the French from Italy a new danger 
threatened Florence and the Prior who had guided her counsels. 
A league had been formed to drive out the French, which Florence, 
having made a treaty with Charles, had refused to join. When he 
had gone, the allies threatened Florence. They were jealous of her 
independence, but, fortunately for her, they were equally jealous of 
one another. As for the Pope, who also had joined the league, he 
coveted the Florentine territory for one of his sons, and this was 
the real cause of his enmity to Savonarola. For Savonarola was 
recognised as the head of the popular party who hated the Medici 
and the league. 

And now began the long and painful struggle between the Pope, 
backed up by military alliances and by all the spiritual and temporal 
powers of the Holy See, and a single friar deserted at last by all 
but two or three friends. Such a struggle could end but in one 
way. 

Alexander first despatched a crafty brief couched in pious and 
flattering terms, inviting Savonarola to come to confer with him 
in Rome where he “should be welcomed with loving-kindness.” 
Everyone knew that the Pope’s “loving-kindness” might be trans- 
lated “murder.” Savonarola replied with dignity and humility, 
acknowledging the duty of obedience, but excusing himself from 
coming to Rome at that time, as he could ill be spared from 
Florence and was just recovering from serious illness. He was 
indeed too weak to preach, and sent Fra Domenico to take his 
place in the Cathedral. The next brief was decidedly hostile, 
ordering the Prior to submit himself to the Vicar-general of 
Lombardy and to desist from preaching on pain of excommuni- 
cation. Only a short time before, the Pope had granted to St. 
Mark’s the privilege of being independent of any orders save such 
as came direct from Rome. Savonarola now therefore expostulated, 
and defended himself from all the charges preferred against him. 
The Pope appeared to be conciliated, tried flattery once more, but 
insisted that he should not preach. 

The Prior obeyed, and it was during this period of enforced 
silence that he organised the reform of the children, turning a 
dangerous and riotous Carnival custom into a religious ceremonial. 
From henceforth the children were among his constant hearers, and 
he had a platform erected for them in the Duomo. 


By this time some earnest-minded princes and churchmen 
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throughout Europe were beginning to think of a General Council 
of the Church as the only means of saving it from the disgraceful 
Pope whose iniquities were filling all Christendom with horror. 
This was the only hope for Savonarola’s cause also, and he was 
already corresponding with Charles VIII. of France on the subject. 

Meanwhile the Pope had sent some of his sermons to a learned 
bishop for criticism, and received the following reply: “ Most Holy 
Father, this friar says nothing that is not wise and honest: he 
speaks against simony and against the corruption of the priesthood, 
which in truth is very great: he respects the dogmas and the 
authority of the church: wherefore I would rather seek to make 
him my friend, even, if it were needful, by offering the cardinal’s 
purple.” And Savonarola was really offered a cardinal’s hat on 
condition that he would change the tone of his preaching. In 
great indignation ‘he replied to the messenger : “Come to my next 
sermon and you shall hear my reply to Rome.” 

From this time he began to explain his own position and to 
defend himself and his doctrines in the pulpit. He cared little for 
his life, but he believed that his presence in Florence was necessary 
to the continuance of reform, and that the Pope, in seeking to 
remove him by death or otherwise, was doing a moral wrong which 
he had a right to resist. Hence the charge against him which 
George Eliot at any rate suggests,’ that he made his own cause 
the cause of God. He justified his opposition to the Pope by 


saying: “The Pope may not give me any commands opposed to. 


charity or contrary to the Gospel.” As to the cardinal’s hat, he 
declared that “death, a crimson hat reddened with blood,” was 
all his desire. 

A consistory of fourteen theologians summoned to condemn 
his doctrines returned to the Pope the curious verdict that Savo- 
narola had been the cause of Piero de’ Medici’s misfortunes— 
another proof that Alexander’s grievance was political, not theolo- 
gical. 

The events of 1496 in Florence read like one of Livy’s chapters 
of disaster in the early days of Rome, and show Savonarola once 
more as the saviour of the Republic simply by force of the confi- 
dence he inspired. An unsuccessful war with Pisa had impoverished 
the city and was still going on; a bad season drove the famine- 
stricken peasants into the town, and plague broke out in the over- 
crowded streets ; Piero Capponi, one of the best and bravest citizens, 
died ; the Pisans endeavoured to cut off the corn supplies. The 
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allies summoned the Emperor Maximilian to join them against 
Florence, and the Pope declared war against her. The citizens 
were in misery and despair, but the Arrabbiati rejoiced, blamed the 
government, and said, “ See how the friar has deceived us ! ” 

The Signory, not knowing what to do, entreated Savonarola to 
preach, which he accordingly did. Rebuking the people for gam- 
bling, blasphemy, and so on, he told them calamity was certain if 
they did not mend their ways. If, on the other hand, they would 
repent, put aside the idea of changing the government, lend to it 
without usury, be united, do all that was humanly possible and trust 
in God, then he feared nothing, and would go before them, crucifix 
in hand. 

The people were comforted and encouraged, but the Arrabbiati 
mocked. A vast procession was formed to escort an image of the 
Madonna into the city. The crowd was met by a messenger with 
an olive-branch bearing the joyful news that a violent wind had 
blown away the Venetian ships and driven some of the corn ships 
to land with six hundred men on board. The multitude were over- 
joyed and declared: “The Friar’s sermons have saved us again.” 
This incident shows us what sort of reasoning the common folk of 
Florence were capable of, and prepares us to find them fickle in 
their allegiance. 

After all, the relief was small and temporary. Savonarola bade 
the people be thankful, but sought to moderate their extravagant 


. joy. However, very soon things took a favourable turn ; disasters at 


sea and dissensions in camp scattered the allies, and Florence was 
saved. 

The Pope’s wrath raged as before, but while the popular party 
was in the ascendency in Florence Savonarola was let alone. His 
friend Francesco Valori was made gonfalonier. He was a brave and 
generous but an impetiious man, and introduced a law which turned 
out ill for his party. This was a regulation admitting citizens to the 
greater Council at the age of twenty-four instead of thirty. By this 
means a set of turbulent youths belonging to the Arrabbiati party 
obtained seats on the Council, and the inevitable reaction against 
Savonarola’s reforms began. The change had been too sudden and 
too violent to last. There were naturally many young men who 
preferred the licentious gaiety of former days, and some of these 
formed themselves into an armed band led by Dolfo Spini, a de- 
praved youth. They took no pains to conceal their hatred of Savo- 
narola. 

The Carnival that year was celebrated by the Bonfire of Vanities 
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described at length by George Eliot in “ Romola.” She suggests that 
really valuable books and works of art were destroyed, but Villari 
shows how easily such a misconception might have arisen, and yet 
how unlikely it is that Savonarola would have allowed it. It was his 
friend Fra Domenico indeed who arranged the thing, and possibly 
Savonarola’s followers exceeded their master in zeal of that sort. 
But Savonarola himself was no enemy to literature or to art. Among 
his friends were the artists Luca della Robbia, Cronaca, Lorenzo di 
Credi, and Michelangelo ; and in his convent he had established a 
school of painting. As regards literature, he raised funds to buy for 
the convent the fine library collected by Lorenzo de’ Medici, lest it 
should be lost to the city. 


IV. 


In 1497 an attempt was made to bring back Piero de’ Medici, 
and, foiled though it was, it served to aggravate party strife. Some 
of the leading citizens were known to be secret friends of Piero, 
and a commission was appointed to find out who were concerned in 
the plot. 

Meanwhile the Arrabbiati returned to power, and Dolfo Spini 
and his band pursued their course unchecked. They interrupted 
Savonarola’s sermons, insulted him in many ways, and even attempted 
to murder him in the Duomo. But his followers bravely defended 
him and escorted him back to the convent. 

And now the Pope came forward again, and this time he excom- 
municated the Prior. Savonarola did not regard the excommunica- 
tion as valid. But though he was great-minded enough to disregard 
it, the mass of the people could not rise above their superstitious 
reverence for the brief of a pope. Thus a pretext was given for 
opposing Savonarola and with him his reforms, and licence and 
immorality again broke loose in the city. Savonarola’s friends 
exerted themselves to get the excommunication removed, and 
when he himself heard that the Pope was overcome with grief at 
the murder of his eldest son by his younger brother, he wrote 
a letter of sympathy very remarkable as being addressed to so 
cruel an enemy. The Pope was softened for a time, but soon 
returned to his usual scandalous life and to his hatred of Savona- 
rola. 

The plague now appeared once more, and Savonarola was 
offered an asylum in various country houses. He refused to leave 
his post, but accepted the hospitality for some of his younger 
monks. 
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Then came the trial and condemnation of the five citizens who 
had taken part in the Medicean plot, of which George Eliot has 
made so much. Long before, Savonarola had given his opinion 
that citizens who tried to bring back a tyrant deserved death. In 
the present instance he gave no opinion, but remained in his study 
correcting the sheets of a book he was writing. 

Any one reading Villari’s book and taking all the circumstances 
into account, will probably feel that he could not have interfered 
even if he had wished. In reading “ Romola” we are made to look 
at the case from the point of view of an intensely interested person, 
the god-daughter of Bernardo del Nero. Legally he probably 
deserved death, but from Romola’s point of view the condemnation 
of a venerable and upright man because of his political leanings was 
a crime. She believes Savonarola could prevent that crime and 
will not. Her faith in the friar is destroyed for the time, and the 
sympathetic reader feels, as he closes the chapter, that Savonarola is 
a smaller man than he thought him. But the scene is not historic, 
and it is not fair to look at Savonarola through Romola’s eyes. As 
a psychological study, George Eliot’s Savonarola is extremely 
interesting, but we must remember that her minute diagnosis of his 
internal struggles is purely hypothetical, both in this case and in the 
case of his attitude towards the ordeal by fire. 

To return to history, negotiations with the Pope were still pending, 
and the Prior remained shut up in his convent engaged in writing. 
His friends also wrote on his behalf, but nothing availed. So in 
the beginning of 1498 he returned to his pulpit and showed by word 
and deed how little value he attached to the Pope’s excommunica- 
tion, referring to him as “a broken tool,” which still further incensed 
him. Yet nowhere does Savonarola exhibit towards any one a trace 
of personal enmity ; it was the Pope’s evil life that stirred up his 
righteous indignation. 

The Carnival was once more the occasion of great excitement of 
which he was the centre. The Piagnoni again made a “bonfire of 
vanities,” but this time not without opposition. That Savonarola 
himself was greatly excited was shown by the extraordinary way in 
which he concluded his last carnival service, praying that if his 
words were not sincere he might be struck dead on the spot. 

From this period the plot thickens and he is left more and more 
alone. The pathos of his life lies greatly in his loneliness. He had 
many admirers, many partisans, and not a few disciples, but his 
friends were few, and among them not one was capable of thoroughly 
understanding him. Fra Domenico’s very zeal and devotion 
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hastened on the tragedy. As for the citizens generally, they were 
soon to show their fickleness and ingratitude. The Pope threatened 
to put the city under an interdict unless Savonarola were given up 
to him, and pitiful are the arguments brought forward by those 
who feared the consequences of an interdict on the city’s commerce. 
“Remember,” said one, “that the city of Troy was burnt through 
its refusal to giveup Helen.” Finally the Signory forbade Savonarola 
to preach, and no definite answer was given to the Pope. 

Savonarola’s last hope was the proposed General Council. He 
wrote letters to several Eurcpean princes, and was about to despatch 
them when a messenger bearing letters on the same subject was 
robbed, and the letters fell into the hands of the Pope, who thus 
became aware of Savonarola’s designs. 

Immediately after this came the strange affair of the Ordeal by 
Fire. Accertain Fra Francesco attacked Savonarola in his Lenten 
sermons and challenged him to prove his doctrines by the ordeal 
by fire. The Prior took no notice of this, but Fra Domenico took 
up the challenge on his master’s behalf. Savonarola did not en- 
courage the foolish idea, but, once started, the matter could not 
be stopped. Fra Domenico felt his honour was at stake, and the 
Friar’s enemies encouraged the champion on the other side, who 
was by no means eager to be taken at his word. The multitude 
craved a miracle, and even the Signory not only permitted the 
challenge to go on, but spent large sums in constructing the re- 
quisite pile of combustibles in the piazza. Thousands assembled 
to see the miracle, or the murder, whichever the spectacle might 
turn out to be, and when, in consequence of a succession of delays 
and excuses on the part of Fra Francesco and his party, the whole 
day passed without any spectacle at all, the people, disappointed 
and angry, blamed Savonarola. He had enemies enough to direct 
the popular fury against him, and even the Piagnoni, who had been 
confident that their prophet could and would perform a miracle, 
were disappointed. 

The next day was Palm Sunday. Savonarola preached a short 
and sad sermon in the morning, declaring he was willing to suffer 
death for the good of his flock. In the evening the Piagnoni 
going to vespers were pelted with stones by the Arrabbiati. The 
tumult increased, and the cry arose, “To St. Mark’s, fire in hand.” 
The mob rushed to the convent and besieged it. There were arms 
in the place, and against the Prior’s orders the monks and a few 
other friends defended it bravely for hours. Savonarola begged 
the friars to lay down their arms, led them to the library, and bade 
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them a touching farewell. Orders had now come from the Signory 
that the Prior, Fra Domenico, and Fra Silvestro should give them- 
selves up into their hands. Fra Silvestro was not to be found. 
The other two were led away to the Palace through the jeers and 
insults of the crowd. The following day Fra Silvestro, who had 
hidden himself, was betrayed and given up. 

The story of Savonarola’s trial is a very painful and perplexing 
one. It was conducted with hardly a show of justice, first by the 
magistrates and afterwards by the Pope’s commissioners. All his 
confessions were made under exquisite torture said to produce 
delirium. His only autograph confession was destroyed as of no 
use in proving his guilt. What he said when tortured was altered 
and garbled by a notary employed for the purpose. And after all, 
the only point on which he is even reported to have given way was 
as to whether his prophecies had really been inspired. His health 
had long been enfeebled by the strain of his arduous life, his nerves 
were highly strung, and if, when delirious with pain, he contradicted 
himself, can we wonder? It is no proof that he was not sincere ; 
the most that it can prove is that he was one of those persons who, 
though they can look death in the face without a tremor, are unable 
to endure prolonged bodily torture. 

As for the others, Fra Domenico constantly held to his faith in 
Savonarola and in all his prophecies, while Fra Silvestro sacrificed 
“both his master and his own dignity” (says Villari) in the vain 
attempt to save his own life. 

Between his first and second trial Savonarola was left alone 
in his cell. He employed his time in writing expositions of the 
fiftieth and of the thirtieth psalms. These were widely read at the 
time and were republished by Luther in 1524. The last thing he 
wrote was a “Rule for Virtuous Living” for his gaoler, who came 
to regard him with the greatest veneration and had begged him for 
this gift. 

The sentence was given by the Pope’s commissioners after a third 
trial which was never made public. Their instructions from Rome 
were “to put Savonarola to death even were he a second John the 
Baptist.” The three friars were executed in the Piazza, in the pre- 
sence of a great concourse of people, on May 23, 1498. The 
story of the courage and calmness with which they met their death 
has often been told and need not be repeated here. 

Savonarola has been claimed by Luther and others as a Protestant 
before the Reformation. But his position was a very different one 
from Luther’s, except in the one point of resistance to the Pope. 
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He never protested against any dogma of the Roman Church, but 
only against the wickedness of those who refused to regulate their 
lives by the principles they professed. Luther started from the same 
point, indignation at the corrupt lives of the clergy, but to him 
wrong belief appeared to be at the root of wrong living, and so he 
struck straight for theology. Luther saw people clinging to dry 
husks of faith and to ceremonials which had become unmeaning, and 
hastened to sweep these away that the spirit of religion might be 
set free. Savonarola’s imaginative soul was unfettered by externals, 
by symbols and allegories. He saw no obstruction in them ; they 
were a significant language in which he read at sight the spiritual 
meaning. It may be that the difference of the German and of the 
Italian temperament accounts in some measure for the difference 
between him and Luther. In essentials they were at one. But when 
Luther came, Europe was ready for reform, and princes and people 
followed where he led. Perhaps the lonely martyr of Florence, after 
all, did something to prepare his way. 
MARION I. GRAY. 
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WORDS 
AND THEIR DERIVATIONS. 


HAT strange histories are involved in the words which pass 

daily from our mouths, in which we perceive only the 

means of communicating our thoughts from one to another! The 
very word derive has its history. It properly means to draw water 
from a viver, and by metonymy to trace words to their source. 
Hobbes, indeed, asserts that ‘‘ words are wise men’s counters, they do 
but reckon by them ; but they are the money of fools.” Still, a wise 
man will examine his money and know the value of the coins which 
he uses. Johnson says that “words are the daughters of earth, and 
things are the sons of heaven.” Yet it is our duty, as well as a high 
intellectual pleasure, to make some acquaintance with these, and 
discover, if we can, why the words which we employ had at one 
time a different meaning from what they now have, or even involve 
several different meanings at the present day. Take, for instance, 
prevent in its ordinary and religious use, sack as a noun and verb, 
reduce in mathematics and medicine, and many others. Trench well 
describes language as “‘ fossil history,” and instances the word frank= 
straightforward, candid. Francus in late Latin means “ free,” or a 
Frank, one of those German tribes who occupied Gaul, and were 
distinguished from the conquered race, as well as from the degenerate 
Romans, by their love of freedom and generous independence. 
Hence frank came to signify one who possessed the distinguishing 
characteristics of the Franks. Cf. use of franchise. Many words 
commonly used in our language are taken from the names of 
persons, historical or fictitious. Take, for instance, the noun hector 
=a bully, and the verb /o hector=to play the bully. As Swift says : 


Don Carlos made her chief director 
That she might o’er the servants hector. 


This noun is the name of the great Trojan hero in the “Iliad,” the 
famous champion against the Greeks under Agamemnon and Achilles. 
It seems rather hard that the brave, modest, and tender-hearted 
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Hector should come to represent the blustering bully, more in keep- 
ing with Ajax or Thersites: But probably we may ascribe this to 
the license of the playwrights, who exaggerated the characteristics of 
the heroes bequeathed to them in Greek and Roman literature. No 
one familiar with the beautiful scene of the parting between Hector 
and Andromache could suppose it possible that the rudeness of the 
bully formed an element in his character. 

Another curious expression is to phi/ander, which means to make 
love or coquet with a woman, without any “intentions,” as the 
phrase is. Thackeray in “Esmond” says, “’Tis no question of 
sighing and phi/andering between a nobleman of his Grace’s age and 
a girl who hath little of that softness in her nature.” It is used in 
a derivative sense=to sentimentalise or to talk mawkishly. As Sharp 
on Robert Browning says, “ he was essentially manly in all respects, 
so manly that many frail souls of either sex phi/andered about his 
over-robustness.” Philander is a Dutchman who figures in the 
*‘Orlando Furioso” of the Italian poet Ariosto. There we are told 
that Gabrina, wife of Argeo, Baron of Servia, took a fancy to him, 
which, like Hippolytus, he treated with neglect. She denounced 
him to her husband, and Philander had to languish in a dungeon. 
At last Gabrina set him free to fight against a faithless knight, who 
proved to be her husband, and was killed. Thereupon she married 
her champion, but presently, growing weary of him, removed him by 
poison. Here again Philander hardly deserves to represent the 
“gay deceiver” or the inconstant lover ; but he figures as such in 
the old plays ; e.g. in Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ Laws of Candy.” 

Take, again, another expression, odomontade, implying bluster or 
outrageous bragging. This has its raison d’étre from another character 
in “Ariosto,” Rodomonte (literally ‘one who rolls mountains,” from 
rotare and montes). So we speak of a Bobadil from the swaggering 
gentleman described by “rare Ben” in “ Every Man in his Humour.” 
Similarly, raggadocio, a boastful fellow, represents Braggadochio, a 
bragging character found in Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene.” We are all 
familiar with the word maud/in, meaning one who is fuddled with 
drink and is tearfully affectionate. But how few realise that it is 
derived from the penitent saint, Mary Magdalene, whom artists have 
represented with eyes swollen from weeping ! This pronunciation of 
the name is still preserved by the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Another interesting word is mausoleum, meaning generally a 
magnificent tomb. This derives its name from the superb sepulchral 
monument erected by Artemisia in honour of her husband, Mausolus, 
King of Caria in 352 B.c. 
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Grecian history supplies us with yet another word in pAhidippic, 
meaning an impassioned speech or invective, like one of the twelve 
speeches in which Demosthenes denounced Philip, king of Macedon, 
as the enemy of Greece. 

French novelists are particularly partial to the word jeremiad, 
meaning a lamentation, from the book of Lamentations, which 
bears the name of the prophet Jeremiah. 

During the Russo-Turkish war of 1877 the name of Jingo was 
applied to the Conservatives who urged Disraeli to support the 
Turks. The name of course alludes to the famous song beginning 
“We don’t want to fight, but, by Jingo, if we do,” &c. (McCarthy 
says “The Jingoes of London, like the beggars of Flanders, 
accepted the word of contumely as a title of honour”). Some 
explain this word as = Gingou’, a contraction for St. Gingulphus ; 
others as being the Basque Jinkoa = God. When some article is 
described as Brummagem we mean some worthless and cheap 
imitation of the genuine thing, because cheap metallic work or 
jewellery is largely supplied to the markets by Birmingham, which 
was once called Brumwicham. Miss Thackeray remarks: “In 
these days one is so used to sham and imitation and Brummagem, 
that when by chance one comes to the real thing it is hard to 
believe in it.” 

What unfortunate Irish landlord is unacquainted with the ne- 
farious system of doycotting, when he is placed, as it were, under an 
interdict by the Land League, and others are forbidden to have any 
dealings with him? This derives its name from Captain Boycott, 
who was the first notable victim, in 1880. 

Many a thirsty subject knows how refreshing a glass of grog is 
after a hard day’s work. But few are aware that it gets its name 
from the worthy Admiral Vernon (1745), who first served a mixture 
of rum and water to his men on board. He was popularly known 
as Old Grog on account of the grogram coat which he wore in rough 
weather. Grogram, of course, is equivalent to gros grain. Praed 
speaks of “Gossips in grief and grogram clad,” a coarse stuff 
formerly manufactured from silk and mohair. 

Few frequenters of Whiteleys’ are ignorant of the meaning of 
millinery, and may possibly agree with the dictum of Conway that 
“A peer is an accident of birth, but a great milliner is a gift from 
above.” Yet not many of them could tell us that Ai/an is respon- 
sible for the name, where hats and bonnets and trimmings were first 
brought to perfection. 

We all object to the Ayfocrite in the ordinary sense one who 
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according to Chaucer, “hideth to shew him such as he is, and 
sheweth him to seem such as he is not.” But in its original sense 
it simply means an actor, so that the hypocrite is only acting a part. 

Bachelor and spinster are frequently joined at the hymeneal 
altar. But what is a bachelor? Some tell us that it is derived 
from the old French dachelier =a lad, or from bas chevalier, i.e. a 
lower knight ; while in barbarous Latin he is described as dacca/aureus. 

Baccalarius=a farmer, from bacca, a dialectic variety of vacca, 
Fr. vache. The Spanish form is dacchiller, which means a prater, 
or babbler (not flattering to the inferior sex !), with which we may 
compare the Cambridge term Wrangler, owing to the disputations 
once held at taking of degrees. 

As to spinster, the expression implies that a marriageable young 
woman has employed herself in spinning her wedding outfit ; while 
Alfred the Great called the women of his family the “ spindle side,” 
as no young woman was deemed fit to marry till she had spun a set 
of body, table, and bed linen. 

Wife is from the Anglo-Saxon wf, from zd, to tremble, just as 
woman=wifman ; though some connect it with weave, and suppose 
that the spinner has developed into a weaver. Cf. Ger. wetd. 

One of the most curious words in our language is the word diot. 
In the Greek, from which it is taken, it signifies: (1) a private as 
opposed toa public or official person (so Jeremy Taylor says that 
“humility is a duty in great ones as well as in idiots,” this use being 
now obsolete); (2) a layman, or unprofessional person; (3) an 
ignorant man ;' (4) an imbecile, in which sense the Greeks do not 
use it, and which is now the current signification. 

In days gone by ladies added to their attractions by wearing 
turbelows on their gowns.? This strange word seems at first sight an 
English compound ; but in reality it goes back to the French fa/ba/a 
(which means a pleated flounce), Ger. fa/be/. 

The word sycophant has a remarkable history. When we use 
the term we mean a servile flatterer or parasite. But this is very 
different from its original sense. In ancient Greece, in the district 
of Attica, there grew a number of sacred fig trees, the fruit of which 
it was forbidden to touch or export. The persons who gave in- 
formation against those who transgressed in this respect were called 


' Cf. Knatchbull on 1 Cor. xiii. 13 : *‘ Things not understood of them whoare 
but zdeo¢s and understand no other than their mother tongue.” 
2 Cf. Longfellow : 


‘¢ Their robes were of crimson silk, with rows 
Of bells and pomegranates and furbelows,” 
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“fig-showers” (sycophants) ; hence in old English it is used as 
synonymous with “ informer.” 

Coleridge describes the sycophant as “a wretch who flatters the 
prevailing party by informing against his neighbours, under pretence 
that they are exporters of prohibited figs and fancies.” 

We often apply the word paraphernalia in the sense of trappings 
or belongings. Helen Jackson speaks of “all the paraphernalia of 
an invalid,” such as pillows, &c. But who would suspect that it is 
a Greek word meaning “ besides the dowry,” and signifies all that a 
bride brings beyond her dowry and is not subject to her husband’s 
control ? 

The drama is a subject which interests most people in its two 
forms of tragedy and comedy. But I am afraid there are not many 
who investigate their origin. Zvagedy literally means “a goat-song,” 
either because a goat was the prize, in ancient Greece, given to the 
successful play, or else because the actors were clothed in goatskins 
to represent satyrs. Then it came to mean a fatal event involving 
mournful incidents. Cf. Barrie : ‘“ Here was the tragedy of living on, 
more mournful than the tragedy that kills.” 

As to comedy, it strictly means “a revel-song,” or ‘‘a_ village- 
song,” with which the village buffoonery began at the Sicilian Megara, 
before Epicharmus gave it an artistic form. A later development is 
the “ Divine Comedy,” of which Lowell observes: “ Dante tells us 
that he called his poem a comedy because it had a fortunate 
ending.” 

Women of taste are naturally averse to dress which is ¢awdry, #.¢. 
tastelessly showy and gaudy. But this expression once enjoyed a 
less ignoble signification, as it meant simply finery of various kinds 
bought at the fair of St. Audrey, or Etheldreda. 

Men like Socrates and Seneca, who are indifferent to pleasure or 
pain, are described as Stoics. A Stoic (Gk. séoa=a porch) literally 
signifies one who taught under a porch or colonnade, because Zeno, 
faunder of the sect (B.c. 344-260), gave lectures in the famous 
Colonnade at Athens, which was adorned with frescoes of the battle 
of Marathon by the pencil of Polygnotus. 

The opposite sect of Epicureans derived their title from the 
philosopher Epicurus (B.c. 341-270), whose ethical theory was that 
pleasure constituted the highest happiness. His high views of 
pleasure, however, have with us degenerated, and an epicurean is 
one who is addicted to the pleasures of the table. Cf. Lytton: 
“Though a Norman was not gluttonous, he was epicurean.” 

The word ¢anfa/ise carries us back to the region of Grecian legend. 
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With us the verb means to torment by presenting something to excite 
desire, but yet keeping it out of reach. It signifies properly to treat 
like Tantalus. This son of Zeus, as a punishment for revealing his 
father’s secrets, was plunged in Hades up to his chin in water, 
with luscious fruits hanging above his head, both of which eluded 
him when he desired to drink or eat. 

All good writers endeavour to avoid sodecisms, i.e. the violation of 
purity of style by the contravention of grammatical rules. The word 
means the mode of speech adopted by the Athenian colonists of 
Soli, a town of Cilicia, among whom the Attic dialect underwent 
corruption. 

Another town gives us the origin of the name sydarite, by which 
we describe one who is voluptuous or self-indulgent. A Sybarite 
was an inhabitant of Sybaris, a Greek city of Southern Italy noted 
for its luxury, and destroyed by the Crotoniates B.c. 510. 

The word assassin also has an interesting history. A sect 
bearing this name (from the Arabic hashashin, or hashish eaters) was 
founded in Persia in the year 1ogo, whose head was called the Old 
Man of the Mountain (¢.e. Mount Lebanon, to which they migrated). 
He sent forth his emissaries for deeds of blood, who became formid- 
able during the Crusades, inspired by their drink of hemp called 
hashish. Hence we apply it to those who kill treacherously and 
secretly. 

As to meander (=to wind about), we will let Mark Twain explain 
it. “We speak of meandering streams, and find a new interest in a 
common word when we discover that the crooked river Meander, 
in yonder valley, gave it to our dictionary.” The Maiandros was a 
river in Phrygia, in Asia Minor, 

Most quiet people have an instinctive objection to a girl who 
is described as a hoiden. Miss Austen says to one of these: “ You 
are grown too big a girl to play the hoiden,” ¢.e. a romping, ill-bred 
girl! But Milton calls a lout or clownish fellow a “hoyden.” It 
comes from the Dutch heyden (so that the form hoyden is closer 
to the source)=a clownish person, and is even connected with 
heathen, which many of these young ladies would hardly admit as 
applicable to themselves. However, heathen strictly means a dweller 
on the heath, or barren open country. In process of time, while 
Christianity became strong in the cities, the country people clung to 
their false god, and hence heathen came to signify an unbeliever. 
Similarly a pagan originally was only a countryman, from Latin sagus, 
=a district. 

1 Miss Hoyden is one of the characters in Vanbrugh’s Re/apse. 
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The epithet axeroid, applied to a barometer, in which the air 
pressure is exhibited without the use of fluid, is probably unique in 
being derived from the modern Greek (which, however, is connected 
with an ancient Greek word), viz. meron = water, the a being 
privative, while the last three letters (in aneroid) signify form. 

The word curmudgeon is an instance of a curious contraction, é.¢. 
corn merchant, meaning one who kept the price of corn up through 
avarice ; whence it comes to denote an avaricious fellow. 

Cordwainer = shoemaker, again, hardly presents an obvious 
original. Cordwain was a kind of Spanish leather used in the 
Middle Ages for boots. It is derived from Cordova, a town in Spain. 
Cf. Spenser: “The gilden buskins of costly cordwain.” 

The word Jé/ackguard, which we use to denote a low, coarse 
fellow, has an historical, if not a distinguished descent. Miss Strick- 
land tells us that the scullions and inferior servants of the English Court 
were clad in d/ack, and in royal and other progresses they would 
naturally have charge of the pots and pans; whence the name of 
black-guard was applied to these men. 

The word 4wd has degenerated from its original sense, as it only 
meant one who belonged to the people, in contradistinction to the 
cultured clergy. By an easy transition it came to signify ignorant, 
and then vicious (cf. “lewd fellows of the baser sort”). The word 
is formed from Anglo-Saxon /ewede or od = the people. Cf. 
lay = laic, from Greek /aos, people. 

Gossip is denounced from our pulpits as an unmitigated evil. But 
are we aware how high and responsible a function the gossip formerly 
fulfilled ? Chaucer writes the word “godsib,” and the transitional 
form was godsip ; afterwards, by assimilation, gossip. Sib in Scotch 
means related. Thus the word means one related in God’s service, 
ie. a sponsor. Davies informs us that “at the christening of 
George Duke of Clarence, who was born in the Castle of Dublin, he 
made both the Earl of Kildare and the Earl of Ormond his gossips.” 
Alas! how are the mighty fallen! It now signifies one who 
runs about telling idle news, or the idle talk itself. To use the 
language of Dryden, “The common chat of gossips when they 
meet.” 

A very curious expression is ¢ermagant, by which we understand 
an abusive, noisy woman, or a shrew. In Shakespeare’s time it was 
applied even to men, as Douglas is called “that termagant Scot ” 
(“1 Henry IV.” v. 4). The derivation is uncertain. The old French 
form is servagani, coming from the Latin, and meaning ¢hrice-wander- 
ing. Others regard it as a Persian term, 7.¢. Tir-Magian (a Magian lord). 
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Terma gant was represented in French romances as a deity worshipped 
by the Saracens or Mahommedans, and appeared in the old morality 
plays as turbulent and of a furious temper. From the long eastern 
robes which he wore the epithet may perhaps have fixed itself on 

women ; Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare (“ Hamlet,” iii. 2), &c., 
mention him. Beaumont and Fletcher in “ King and No King” 

say: “This would make a saint swear like a soldier, and a soldier 

like Termagant.” 

No character is more base than that of one who fanders to the 
low desires or vices of others. The verb is derived from Pandarus, j 
the Trojan chieftain, who procured Chryseis for Troilus. Cf. Shake- 
speare’s “Troilus and Cressida,” iii. 2. Chaucer has also treated 
the subject in a well-known poem. 

Every young man would do well to have a “ guide, philosopher, | 
and friend ” in the shape of a menfor. Matthew Arnold, in one of his 

essays, says, “Shelley bowed to his mentor’s decision, and gave up 
his Irish campaign.” Mentor is celebrated in Homer and Fénelon 
as the friend and teacher of Telemachus. 

A stentorian voice may be useful to a sea-captain or a demagogue, 
| though hardly agreeable in a drawing-room. The adjective is 
| derived from Stentor, the famous herald in the Trojan war, whose 
voice was as loud as that of fifty men. f 

We are all familiar with the sé/houette portrait of Edward Gibbon, ' 
prefixed to his works ; but all may not be aware that the name was 
derived from M. Silhouette, who was Minister of Finance in France 
in the year 1759, and who curtailed the public expenses so much 
that his name was applied to things that were excessively cheap, and | 
so to the profile drawings in black cardboard or paper. 

Officers have a strong objection to a colonel who proves to be a 
martinet, i.e.an over-strict disciplinarian. The name is derived from 
Colonel Martinet, a French officer, appointed by Louvois as army 
| inspector under Louis XIV., who was noted for his strict regula- 
tions. 

Abigail (Heb.=my father’s joy) is constantly used as equivalent to 
a lady’s maid (cf. Lytton’s “Caxtons” : “ The woman was dressed 
with a quiet neatness that seemed to stamp her profession as that of 
an abigail”). “The Scornful Lady” of Beaumont and Fletcher 
appears to have given currency to the name in this sense. 

The dotly (or doyly) is a well-known and useful adjunct of the 
dinner-table. I have seen a derivation which connects it with the 
Dutch dwaa/e=a towel, and a suggestion that it may be connected 
with Fr. foi/e and L. ¢e/a. But my friend, the late Colonel D’Oyly, 
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told me that it was an invention of a relative of his, and hence got 
its name. Originally the wine-glass had only a stem, without a foot 
to rest upon. When emptied it was turned upside down, which 
stained the mahogany. So Mr. D’Oyly invented a square piece of 
linen to prevent the bad result. . And hence the name. 

The history of our word dunce is strange, being derived from the 
renowned schoolman Duns Scotus, of the thirteenth century, who, so 
far from being a “dull-witted person,” was named “the subtle 
doctor” on account of his scholastic learning, and whom Master 
Hooker styles “the wittiest of the school-divines.” A member of 
the Franciscan order, he was a staunch supporter of the old, as 
opposed to the new, learning. When an appeal was made to his 
authority by members of the Roman Church, the party of reform, 
ridiculing those who objected to Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, would 
describe them as Dunsmen, or Dunses. Hence dunce came to mean 
an ignoramus. It certainly seems a hard fate for the illustrious 
scholastic theologian. 

Some old gentlemen enjoy their glass of zegus at night without 
thanking the inventor, Colonel Negus, who flourished in the days 
of Queen Anne, and who was as great a benefactor as “ Old Grog.” 

A bridewell brings with it unpleasant ideas of vagrants and other 
misdemeanants undergoing correction. But the house in Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars, derives its name from the well of St. Bride, or 
Bridget, over which a hospital was built. 

Asylum denotes at the present day a place of refuge for orphans, 
the blind, insane, &c. It is derived from two Greek words signify- 
ing without right of seizure, ze. a place of safety, such as the famous 
asylum established by Romulus on the Capitoline Hill at Rome. 

Most of us are familiar with the great thoroughfare called 
Piccadilly ; but how few are aware that it obtained its name from 
the high collars or ruffs, called piccadils, worn in the seventeenth 
century ! 

Navyy, I believe, is the only word in our language in which two 
v’s come together. It is really a contraction of zavigator, because 
those who were employed formerly in river or canal navigation 
furnished the most capable men for working on the railways. 

Bedlam is a name commonly given to a madhouse. Pope says 
“All Bedlam, or Parnassus, is let out.” It originally meant the 
hospital of St. Mary of Bethlehem, in London, which was subsequently 
converted into a hospital for lunatics. 

The elegant brougham and light stanhope derive their names 
respectively from Lord Brougham and Mr. Stanhope, for whom they 
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were first built.! Hackney is probably compounded of hacked-nag, i.e. 
a horse badly used ; though others derive it from the Dutch hacken = 
hack, and megge =nag. Hence we get the abbreviated form, hack, a 
worn-out horse. 

The rainproof mackintosh derives its name from Mackintosh, its 
inventor, just as the old-fashioned half-boot called a d/ucher was 
called after Field-Marshal von Bliicher, and the high boot, which 
displaced the jack-boot, was styled a Wellington after the hero of 
Waterloo, who introduced it into the army. 

From early Saxon times we receive the word wassat/ (A.S. wes 
hal), which properly means “be in health,” and was a greeting ; 
then it came to mean what in their opinion promoted health, viz. a 
drink made of ale, wine, apples, sugar, &c. ; and, lastly, the festival at 
which this wasdrunk. Cf. Longfellow’s “ Norman Baron ” : 


In the hall the serf and vassal 
Held, that night, their Christmas wassail. 


Later on he seems to use it in the sense of welcome : 


Wassail for the kingly stranger, 
Born and cradled in a manger ; 


though possibly it may mean festive drinking in honour of the 
Christ. 

Husband comes from the Anglo-Saxon, and signifies house-master 
(hus +donda, connected with duan=to dwell; cf. Norw. bonde= 
farmer). It has been suggested that Ausbandman is equivalent to 
husbandsman, meaning a working farmer. We might compare fo/ice- 
man, crafisman, &c. 

Father (A. S. feder) is connected with a Sanskrit root which= 
to feed or nourish, as he is the supporter of the family ; while 
mother (A. S. modor) is connected with a Sanskrit root=to produce. 
So the internal layer of the pearl oyster is called “ mother of pearl” 
because it produces pearl. 

Daughter, according to Max Miiller, is connected with a Sanskrit 


root duk=to milk, duhitar being Sanskrit for daughter. The word,. 


therefore, points to the pastoral and nomadic life of the Aryan times, 
when our forefathers lived in their Asiatic abodes, and when the 
daughter had charge of the cows. 

Son is from the A.S. sunu. 

Dandy.—This word is derived from Fr. dandin=a ninny. O 
ye shades of Nash and Brummell! Moliére in his play of “ Georges 
Dandin” represents him as a henpecked husband, who marries 


1 So the hansom cab is derived from its inventor, Mr. Hansom. 
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above his position, lives with his wife’s family, and has anything but 
halcyon days. 

Argosy.—This means a merchant vessel with a rich freight. 
The derivation is uncertain. Some connect it with the ship “ Argo,” 
which went in quest of the Golden Fleece of Colchis ; others with 
Ragusa, a port-town of Dalmatia, from which the vessels sailed. Cf. 
Longfellow, “ Belfry of Bruges ”—“ Lombard and Venetian merchants 
with deep-laden argosies.” 

Botanical names are sometimes hard to explain: but many of 
our garden flowers are called after famous botanists, who introduced 
them, as the came/ia was brought from Japan by the Jesuit Camel 
in the eighteenth century, the dah/ia from Mexico by a Swede 
called Dahl ; while the gardenia was called after Dr. Garden, an 
American, the fuchsia from the German Fuchs, /ode/ia from the 
botanist Lobel.! Vasturtium, on the other hand, is derived from 
nasus and ‘tortus, because its pungent smell makes the nose twist! 
The ¢ansy bears a name equivalent to that of the “ immortelle,” 
derived from the Greek athanatos, through French /anaisie. 

The history of the word prestige is remarkable. We,mean by it 
authority or ascendency based on past achievements. But L. 
prestigium means a delusion, and in the plural jugglers’ tricks ! 
What would the upholders of our national prestige in the eyes of 
Europe say to this? The association of the ideas seems somewhat 
strange. Was it that the acts of legerdemain won the performer a 
reputation which it was important for him to maintain? The 
French preserve the original meaning of magic, enchantment, &c. 

In de/dam we seem to find a satire crystallised ina word. The 
“beautiful lady ” has suddenly merged into a hideous old hag. Cf. 
Cowper, “ Transl. from Horace”: 


The beldame shook her palsied head 
As she perused my palm. 


By the way, how ingeniously ungallant were our forbears in coining 
such appellations for old ladies, however unpleasant they might 
be, as hag, harridan, and crone! The last word is connected with 
croon, i.e. a low moaning sound, and so crone explains itself. 
Buccaneer has as odd a sound as it has a history. The Caribs 
used to smoke and dry their meat on a wooden frame called 
a buccan, or bucan. The buccaneer, therefore, was one who dried 
@esh in this manner after hunting. The first buccaneers, in the 
sense of pirates and freebooters, were the French, who had followed 


1 Cf. Woodwardia, &c. 
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their peaceful avocation until the Spanish authorities in Hispaniola 
put a stop to their hunting. They consequently turned upon the 
Spaniards of America, who were exposed to these freebooters from 
France and England during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

A man who has been drinking “not wisely, but too well,” is 
said in nautical slang to be “half-seas over.” The allusion seems 
obvious enough; but a more recondite explanation has been 
suggested, z.e. Dutch of-zee sober = oversea beer, which meant 
strong beer exported from this country to Holland. 

Topsy-turvy is a curious contraction for “ top-side t’other way.” 
Cf. Shakespeare, “ 1 Hen. IV.” iv. 1: “Turn it tupsy turvy down.” 

Willy-nilly = will he, nill he (#227 = not will), nolens volens. 

The church is the “Lord’s house” (Gk: kyriake, Scot. kirk), 
while Fr. ég/ise comes from ecclesia. The mave is so called because 
it resembles an inverted ship (L. mavis), while the ais/es are, as it 
were, the wings (Fr. aie, L. ala). The chancel owes its name to 
the fact that this part was enclosed with /a¢tices, or a screen with 
lattice-work (L. cance/ii). ‘The court of Chancery and its president, 
the Chancellor, derive their names similarly from the cross-bars 
surrounding the seat of judgment. 

Catchpole was a constable who, with an instrument like a shep- 
nerd’s crook, formerly caught criminals by the fo// (pole) or head. 
The bumbailff = bound bailiff, was an under-bailiff bound to the 
sheriff by securities. The sheriff was the shire-reeve ;.in Old English 
shireeve, or governor, from A. S. gerefa = governor or steward. The 
last word is properly = cattle guardian, from A. S. stigweard, from 
stigu =a sty or stall. 

Mistaken etymologies are not uncommon in our language. A 
famous one is America. Columbus discovered South America in 
1498. He died in 1506. Afterhim Amerigo Vespucci, of Florence, 
sailed thither, examined the coast of Venezuela, returned to Spain in 
1500, and published a work in which he claimed the merit of having 
discovered South America, and from him the name was unjustly 
given to the New World. 

Again, the surkey was — supposed to have come from 
Turkey, whereas it was introduced into Europe from Mexico in the 
sixteenth century. The French imagined it came from India, and 
so called it dinde, i.e., poulet @Inde. So the gipsy, or gypsy, was 
supposed to have migrated from Egypt to Europe about 1417, whereas 
they appear to have come from India, their language containing a 
mixture of Persian, Armenian, Slavonic, and other dialects. 

Macaulay has observed that one may spend a pleasant hour in 
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looking over Dr. Johnson’s English dictionary. There we frequently 
discover the great lexicographer’s predilections and antipathies. Take, 
for example, the word fensioner, which he defines as “a slave of 
state hired by a stipend to obey his master.” A pension means 
literally a weighing (fendo), hence a payment, since the old copper 
money of the Romans, as Paulus informs us, was weighed, not 
counted out. On pension Johnson remarks: “In England it is 
generally understood to mean pay given to a state hireling for 
treason to his country.” And this notwithstanding the fact that he 
himself received a pension without any stipulation. Take again his 
description of the word oa¢s: “A grain, which in England is gene- 
rally given to horses, but in Scotland supports the people.” We can 
imagine Boswell’s indignation ! 

Again, his original definition of excise was, “ A hateful tax levied 
upon commodities, and adjudged not by the common judges of 
property, but wretches hired by those to whom excise is paid.” 
This he subsequently altered. The description of mefwork is 
thoroughly Johnsonese, “ Anything reticulated or decussated, at equal 
distances, with interstices between the intersections ” ! 

Of Zory he says : “ One who adhetes to the ancient constitution 
of the State and the Apostolical hierarchy of the Church of England ; 
opposed to a Whig.” 

He originally defined pastern as the kuee of a horse, instead of 
the part of the foot between the fetlock and the hoof. When a lady 
asked him how he made this mistake, he answered : “ Ignorance, 
madam, pure ignorance.” Similarly he confused the nautical terms 
leeward and windward. But these are only specks in the sun, and 
we must remember that even worthy Homer nods at times. 

We use the word sa/ary in the sense of pay for professional and 
literary work. But its first connotation, as Pliny tells us, was money 
given to soldiers to buy sa/¢t (sa/), to which purpose, in course of 
time, it was no more restricted than pin-money is now to the purchase 
of pins. Augustus was the first to give salaries to governors of 
provinces and military officers, in order to make them dependent 
upon himself. 

Surgeon is a contraction for chirurgeon, which we find used by old 
authors, or those who adopt ancient forms ; ¢.g. Sir W. Scott. It is 
derived from the Greek, and properly means one who works with 
the hand (cheirourgos).' 

Sergeant, both in military and legal parlance, comes from 
servien{?|s=one who serves. 

1 Cf. Fr. chirurgien. 
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Person has a rather curious origin. Persona strictly signifies the 
thing sounded through, hence a mask; and as this was commonly 
used on the stage, it came to mean a character, and then an 
individual. Parson is another form, the clergyman of the parish 
being so denominated, as he sustains and represents the person of the 
Church in suing and in being sued in any action at law. 

Rival is a word which figures largely in our novels. It originally 
meant one who uses a 4rook (rivus) in common with another ; hence 
one who lives on the opposite side of a river, and contends for its 
use, like the Gauls and Germans on either side of the Rhine. 

Kid in the sense of a child is specially schoolboys’ slang. But it 
is found in a word which does not come under this category, viz. 
kidnapper, though the component parts are both slang, zad=to steal, 
hidnabber being the original form. 

Hocus pocus means a juggler’s trick. Addison, in “The Drummer,” 
says, “If thou hast any hocus-pocus tricks to play, why canst thou 
not do it now?” Tillotson, I believe, supposed it was a corruption 
of hoc est corpus from the Latin Mass. Hence we get the verb 
to hocus, i.e. to deceive by tricks. 

Similarly, d/oody so painfully frequent in the language of the 
vulgar, is said to be a contraction of “by our Lady.” (Cf. French 
dame!) So we have the expression gadzooks, i.e. God’s. hooks, 
viz. the nails on the cross ; zownds=God’s wounds ; odsfish=God’s 
flesh.' A less objectionable contraction is the familiar “ good-bye,” 
#.¢. God be with you. So Fr. adieu, It, addio, &c. 

The derivation of sod is uncertain; while Trollope explains its 
meaning : “A tuft-hunter is a snob. A parasite is a snob. The man 
who allows the manhood that is in him to be awed by a coronet is a 
snob. The man who worships mere wealth is a snob.” Thackeray 
calls George IV. a snob because he assumed to be the greatest gentle- 
man in Europe, while his acts did not correspond with such. 
Sine obolo has been suggested as a derivation ; as we say, “without 
a farthing in his pocket”! but this is untrue. Another is thatit= 
senobilis, not noble! Compare secure=without care. Sinecure, on 
the other hand, properly signifies an ecclesiastical benefice without | 
the care or cure of souls ; so that a sinecure in one sense may be 
said to be secure. For this use of se, cf. sober, z.¢. sobrius=se-ebrius, 
not drunken. 

Handicap is said to be a contraction for hand in the cap, i.e. for 
the purpose of drawing lots as to one’s position in a race, &c. ; though 


1 “ Cock’s bones ” is another form of the oath. 
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Chambers refers it to a method of settling a bargain, or exchange, 
each party putting his hand with money in it into a cap. 

Nincompoop, abbreviated into minny, represents the Lat. mon 
compos (mentis), one not in his right mind. 

Zany is from St. Zanni, a contraction of Giovanni=John. It 
properly means a merry-Andrew, which latter derives its existence, it 
is supposed, from one Andrew Boorde, a facetious physician in the 
time of Henry VIII. 

Ladies no longer indulge in the jasey, which was a wig made of 
Jersey yarn ; but Thackeray, in “ The Kickleburys,” says, ‘“‘ Lady K. 
wears a front and, I make no doubt, a complete jasey.” 

The word Jassion is interesting from an ethical point of view. 
Its primitive sense is suffering. (Cf. Litany, “By Thy Cross and 
Passion”). By an easy transition it came to signify any emotion 
which acts upon the mind, such as anger, love, sorrow, &c. We 
speak of the tender passion, a passion for war, lucre, &c. But when 
we say ‘‘he flew into a passion,” we restrict it to anger, rage, or fury. 
A passionate man, therefore, is not a strong man doing something to 
another, but he is actually a feeble man suffering under the un- 
governable impulse of his irascible emotions. 

In Butler’s “ Hudibras,” 1. 3. 14, we read: 


And having routed the whole troop, 
With victory was cock-a-hoop,” 


ze. elated. This is the French cog @ huppfe, i.e. a cock with a crest, 
alluding to gamecocks crowing after a victory, with elevated crest. 
By the way, the expression “a cock-and-bull story,” meaning one 
that is incredible, is said to represent “a concocted and bully story,” 
while some refer it to the A!sopic fable. 

It is usual to describe as a cockney one who has been born within 
the sound of Bow bells. It was originally applied by country people 
to those who lived in the luxurious city Cocagne, or Cockaigne, the land 
of cookery (Lat. coguo) ; though others derive it from A. S. eg=egg, 
and coken=of cocks, ze. a fabulous place of plenty, Lubber-land. 
For last cf. Carlyle’s “Sartor”: “Though a whole celestial Lubber- 
land were the price of Apostasy.” 

The words above selected will, I think, adequately prove what a 
wealth of history, anecdote, and instruction is embedded in our 
English language, and how well it repays all those who choose to 
delve in this inexhaustible mine. The theologian, the moralist, and 
the philosopher will find therein matter for deep meditation and 
wide-reaching instruction. The richness of our language, built up 
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as it is from so many elements—Anglo-Saxon, French, German, Latin, 
Greek, and even Arabic—makes it more interesting and fruitful than 
probably any other in the world. Such study teaches us to value 
our words, and not to regard them as mere counters for daily use, 
for, as the Wise Man tells us, “the words of the wise are as goads, 
and as nails fastened by the masters of assemblies.” In the hands 
of the poet they become pictures full of life and harmony, reflections 
of the bounteous Nature which encircles us, familiar, and yet preg- 
nant with deepest thought, when 

Bright-eyed Fancy, hovering o’er, 

Scatters from her pictured urn 

Thoughts that breathe and words that burn. i 


LAUNCELOT D, DOWDALL. 




















THINGS 
THAT ARE MADE AT HOME. 


HERE are certain old-world instincts in human nature that give 
a poetical significance to the simplest acts of daily life. It is 
in virtue of these that we find so great a charm in the word “ home- 
made,” although it is employed, as a rule, with reference to the most 
commonplace activities by which we make up the round of our 
existence. If it is used in connection with anything less common- 
place, indeed, than eating and drinking, it loses its charm. When 
we talk of home-made furniture, or clothes, or mechanical con- 
trivances, the familiar word has none of the sweetness which, let us 
be as lofty as we like, we cannot help finding in it when it is used 
with reference to such things as bread and scones and preserves and 
wines. Most other home-made articles have an awkward or slip- 
shod look. But these frail cakes and evanescent wines have a 
pleasing quality which is not all due to the fact that we know what 
isin them. A sentiment attaches to them which we do not care 
to explain, and which may be irrational, but is not unreasonable. 
There is more interest in things which are made specially for us 
than there is in things which are made in commercial indiscriminate 
quantities, and are paid for straight away in hard cash. The home- 
made fare is much more nicely adjusted to our needs than the 
factory-made eatables. 

We feel this irrational delight in things that are made at home 
more keenly in these days than we did in the bygone times. We are 
letting our individuality get merged in the swell and surge of the 
hurrying city life of the day, and we need the particularising 
picturesque touches that the crafts of domestic life put into the 
gaudy dramas we are all enacting, to make us feel that we have an 
individuality worth cultivating. There is, therefore, something 
peculiarly satisfying in what is made in accordance with the 
thoughtful plan of the housewife who determines with zealous 
interest the needful conditions of our lives. At this critical time, 
too, we are in considerable danger of letting domestic skill of the 
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individualising sort become old-fashioned. Even the home senti- 
ment is not so strong as it was. The novels of the day, which 
undoubtedly display its true features, in spite of many distortions 
and exaggerations, conspicuously neglect the love of home, which 
was one of the leading motives of the fiction-writers of the greatest 
novel-producing period of the nineteenth century. We have 
journeyed far enough from home now to discuss co-operative 
housekeeping with serious intent, and even to live in hotels and 
flats. These changes have partly been wrought, no doubt, by the 
rebellious and disobliging servant-maid, of whom we speak nowadays 
with so much disapproval. But it is also true that the mistresses 
have not quite the same love of home which they had. Yet those 
who love home the most do not regret this turn in the tide of 
women’s affairs. In the end it will mean better management in our 
homes and less friction in the doing of the many little acts which 
constitute their history and promote their health. Our wives are 
and have been domestic bunglers rather than domestic artists. 
Perhaps we shall wish them in the future to give us better home- 
made things of all sorts than they have given us, and then we shall 
round the horizon of women’s lives to the full human circle, and 
expect some of them to enjoy to the utmost the duties and rewards 
of public and professional life, and only some to be thoroughly 
trained domestic scientists and artists. Then, doubtless, we shall 
have many of those things for lack of which Emerson said that our 
housekeeping did not hold men sacred. 

That good food will be among the benefits that will help to make 
our days peaceful and progressive we are not ashamed to hope, for 
in this age we have “no scorn of common things.” Partly, maybe, 
because our women have a more healthy training than we used to 
give them, we have long ago recovered from the eighteenth-century - 
disease of affectation, which, as Lowell remarked, turned a boot, in 
the language of some unhappy poet, into 


The shining leather that encased the limbs, 


and coffee into 


The fragrant juice of Mocha’s berry brown. 


Thus it is that we can find few more charming passages in 
Washington Irving than that which describes “ the ample charms of 
a genuine Dutch country tea-table in the sumptuous time of autumn. 
Such heaped-up platters of cake of various and almost indescrib- 
able kinds, known only to experienced Dutch housewives! There 
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was the doughty dough-nut, the tenderer oly koek, and the crisp and 
crumbling cruller; sweet cakes and short cakes, ginger cakes and 
honey cakes. And then there were apple pies and peach pies, 
besides slices of ham and smoked beef; and, moreover, delectable 
dishes of preserved plums and peaches and pears and quinces ; not 
to mention boiled shad and roasted chickens, together-with bowls of 
milk and cream, all mingled higgledy-piggledy, with the motherly 
teapot sending up its clouds of vapour from the midst. Heaven 
bless the mark !” 

George Eliot, who admired thrifty housekeeping so much and 
was so capable a housekeeper herself, is another writer who has 
given us many a pleasant glimpse into the mysteries of home-made 
things. These pictures were, of course, reminiscences of the early 
life which taught her so many home secrets that were worth knowing 
and brought her into contact with so many domestic geniuses. The 
homely details which the training of her childhood enabled her to 
bring into her narrative do not disfigure her work, because they are 
so intimately associated with those sentiments that make up the best 
part of our lives. Thus, when she speaks of “such various and 
suggestive scents as of plum-cakes in the oven and jellies in the hot 
state,” we do not feel that she is talking in a strain much less dignified 
than that of the famous passage in which she brings to our remem- 
brance “the sunshine and the grass in the far-off years, which still 
live in us and transform our perception into love.” 

When they discussed things made at home George Eliot and 
Washington Irving were surely not far from writing poetry, although 
they were only talking about cakes and fruits and preserves. This 
poetry we are nowadays in a position to enjoy to the full. We can 
quite well appreciate the wish to have home-made bread which 
Carlyle expressed to his wife, as some people think so unreasonably. 
The desire was not’ mere caprice on the part of the philosopher. 
There are some kinds of food which remind us of the nectar and 
ambrosia of the gods. Such, for example, are the fruit plucked from 
the tree the history of which we know, the blackberry jam with the 
fragrance of the autumn woods in it, the bread kneaded by our own 
wife, the cakes baked on our own hearth. In these cases the 
common is not commonplace. 

But food prepared away from home may be mere food. Some 
people think it is better food because the large firms that make and 
sell it nowadays command greater resources than are within the 
reach of the individual, and are able to use up-to-date apparatus for 
the making and distribution of it. But it is all manufactured for 
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profit, and it represents the least possible value that can be given for 
the money it fetches. It is made in the clever, sharp way which keen 
competition has necessitated, and has the mechanical finish which 
may hide many a dishonest flaw. Things made at home are 
prepared on a more generous plan. There is no meanness in their 
making, no grasping stint, and no busy indifference. Surely it is not 
a mere fancy that those ingredients of our food which give us most 
pleasure are put into it by people of our own household. 

That we may have such women of skill about us at home is a 
matter for which we should care in these cheap days. Our home 
life in the old sense is breaking up, and the question is, Can we 
prevent things from taking this direction, and, if we can, would it be 
well for usto doso? Since the married women do not like housekeep- 
ing so much as they did, and the rebellion of the servants threatens to 
turn middle-class women into drudges and higher-class women into 
employers of a sort of foreign slave labour, would it not be better for 
us all to go and live in hotels? Probably the most sensible answer 
which could be given is that servants’ work ought to be organised 
into a municipal service, the conditions of which would be regulated 
in accordance with economic laws, so that it would be brought 
into line with other occupations to which different classes of people 
are devoting their energies at the present time. Servants would 
then be contented, independent, capable, and well-paid members of 
the community. The work of their employers, too, ought to be a 
life career for which a special training is given and to which special 
privileges accrue. The toils of our households would then be 
wrought on a scientific plan. They would be many—though probably 
fewer than they now are—but they would be done speedily and skil- 
fully and easily. Then we should enjoy home-made viands, and 
know that they were not prepared at the cost of much moiling and 
fuss, and old-maidishness, and sacrifice of culture on the part of either 
mistress or servant. 

There would be many other things to enjoy as well in a thought- 
fully planned house, with good appointments, which was governed by 
a thoroughly trained housekeeper ; but among them the good things 
of the table would not be contemptible. 


M. E. ROBINSON. 
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LEAVES FROM AN OLD 
COOKERY BOOK. 


HERE are, perhaps, many people who would be disposed to 
reckon cookery books among the dib/ia abiblia—books which 
are no books ; but it is worthy of notice that in Charles Lamb’s list 
of such they do not appear. And, indeed, he who wrote with so 
much feeling, almost tenderness, about those savoury dishes which 
his soul loved would scarcely be likely to include these manuals of 
the gastronomic art with Paley’s “‘ Moral Philosophy ” and chessboards 
bound and lettered at the back. An old cookery book is, indeed, 
quite fascinating reading. The more modern specimens are apt to 
be prosaic ; we cannot rid ourselves of the sense of their severely 
practical purpose. But when it has grown old and venerable with 
years it has a distinct charm, for with its assistance we can conjure 
up quaint pictures of the domestic life of the past. The background 
may be supplied by such old houses as have escaped the devastating 
hand of the restorer, and by those eighteenth-century chairs and 
tables which a credulous public is willing to believe that it can 
purchase in unlimited quantities in Tottenham Court Road; but a 
cookery book will do something to breathe a life into these sur- 
roundings, and will bring before us a vision of the old-fashioned 
housekeeper in all her marvellous completeness. 

And in this constructive spirit let us take up the “Art of 
Cookery” of the great Mrs. Glasse, a book that in the eighteenth 
century was a classic in its way, and was stated by some—such was 
the respect in which it was held—to be the work not of Mrs. Glasse 
at all, but of Dr. Hill; which gave occasion to Johnson to remark 
“how much better the subject of cookery may be treated by a 
philosopher,” and that “ women cannot make a good book,” even on 
such a peculiarly feminine subject as cookery. 

It is a battered volume, clothed in that ambiguous unlettered 
calf that gives no clue to the contents, and may conceal anything 
from a collection of sermons to a Latin grammar. Our forefathers 
seem to have delighted in such bindings. But when once we have 
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penetrated this obscuring veil we find a characteristic frontispiece 
with this legend underneath : 


The Fair who’s Wise and oft consults our Book, 
And thence directions gives her Prudent Cook, 
With Choicest Viands has her Table Crown’d, 
And Health, with Frugal Ellegance is found ; 


and in the illustration (cookery, it seems, was not considered an 
unworthy subject for the fine arts) the Fair is depicted in a mob- 
cap eighteen inches high, giving, as prescribed, her written directions 
to the prudent cook, who stands by, in an inferior and servile species 
of mob-cap and buckled shoes, demurely to receive them. This 
“frugal ellegance”” is much insisted on, and the authoress (we will 
assume that she was not Dr. Hill) dilates with a fine insular 
indignation upon the extravagance of French cooks. They will take, 
says she, the essence of a ham for sauce for a single dish; a 
proceeding, indeed, which is almost Vitellian in splendour. As 
evidence of her own economical7mind there are one or two delight- 
ful deceptions which she recommends. “If you have but one 
pheasant, and want two in a dish, take a large full-grown fowl. 
Keep the head in, and truss it just as you do a pheasant ; lard with 
bacon, but don’t lard the fowl; and nobody will know it.” And 
again: ‘“ At the time of the year when house lamb is very dear take 
the hind quarter of a large pig ; take off the skin and roast it, and it 
will eat like lamb with mint sauce, or!with sallad, or Seville orange.” 
She has much to say with regard to pig; which means, as in the 
locus classicus on the subject, not mere pork, but sucking-pig. There 
is, however, a lack of tenderness in her treatment. “ Take a fat pig, 
cut off his head, slit and truss him up ” ; the crude vigorousness of 
these directions is almost alarming. Pig was evidently a favourite 
dish in those days, if we may judge from the multifarious ways of 
dressing it, or, in the book’s more vivid manner of expression, “ him.” 
“ Now you are to observe,” we are told, there are “several ways of 
making sauce fora pig. Some don’t love any sage in the pig, only a 
crust of bread; . . . some love bread sauce in a bason; some love 
a few currants boiled in it, a glass of wine and a little sugar.” 
Again, certain epicures would tolerate no detraction from the majestic 
appearance of the animal ; for we read that “some love” (how that 
“ love ” would have appealed to Elia !) “a pig brought whole to table.” 

But there is, after all, but little scope for what is fascinating in 
dissertations upon mere roasting and boiling. These are but the 
groundwork of the culinary art, for which a special genius is 
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unnecessary. There is, however, a refinement in the direction to use 
no iron pans for boiling greens or roots, “for they are not proper ; 
but let them be copper, brass, or silver.” The kitchen in old- 
fashioned houses is still resplendent with its rows of polished copper 
pots and pans ; but the vision of a cook boiling her cabbages in a 
silver pot is something more magnificent than the modern eye is 
accustomed to; and one cannot but wonder that the palate which 
could be induced to mistake fowl for pheasant and “pig” for lamb 
should yet be able to detect the flavour of an iron pot in the 
vegetables. 

In the chapter intituled “Of Pyes” there is more of interest, and 
we are reduced to the confession that the art of making “ pyes” is 
one that must have lamentably deteriorated. We read of a “ Shrop- 
shire pye” which contained, as pieces of resistance, two rabbits and 
two pounds of pork, but which had among its accessories cocks’ 
combs, oysters, nutmegs, artichokes, and half a pint of red wine. 
For “A very fine sweet lamb or veal pye” we are to take, among 
other things, candied citron, orange and lemon peel, raisins and 
currants ; and to add when it comes out of the oven a “caudle” 
made of a pint of white wine and the yolks of three eggs, flavoured 
with lemon juice and sugar. A “ Devonshire squab pye” apparently 
consisted of sliced pippins and “ mutton steaks cut from the loin” 
in alternate layers. 

But the most noble dish is a Yorkshire Christmas pie, for which 
we are to bone, by way of substratum, a turkey, a goose, a fowl, and 
a partridge ; but this is not all. The receipt goes on to speak of a 
hare and “ woodcocks, more game, and what sort of wildfowl you 
can get.” Truly there is need for the direction that the lid must -be 
a “very thick one” and the crust well baked. Christmas fare 
suggests mince pies, which have, it seems, altered but little ; but we 
find among the seasoh’s delicacies no trace of our plum-pudding, but 
only the more ancient “plumb porridge,” such as Sir Roger de 
Coverley’s Dissenting visitor ate of so plentifully as to convince the 
good knight that Queen Anne’s Act against Occasional Conformity was 
having its effect. Perhaps the receipt is worth quoting entire; but 
it is not such as to make us deplore the disappearance of the dish : 
“Take a leg and shin of beef, put to them eight gallons of water, and 
boil them till they are very tender, and when the broth is strong 
strain it out; wipe the pot and put in the broth again; then slice 
six penny loaves thin, cut off the top and bottom, put some of the 
liquor to it, cover it up, and let it stand a quarter of an hour ; boil it 
and strain it, and then put it into your pot. Let it boil a quarter of 
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an hour, then put in five pounds of currants, clean, washed and 
picked ; let them boil a little, and put in five pounds of raisins of 
the sun, stoned, and two pounds of pruens, and let them boil till 
they swell ; then put in three-quarters of an ounce of mace, half an 
ounce of cloves, two nutmegs, all of them beat fine, and mix it with 
a little liquor, cold, and put them in a very little while, and take off 
the pot; then put in three pounds of sugar, a little salt, a quart of 
sack, a quart of claret, and the juice of two or three lemons.” 

But the old-fashioned cookery was not content to attain a pon- 
derous magnificence; we are apt to picture a mere succession of 
enormous joints, beneath which the “mahogany” might not un- 
reasonably groan, and to recall that monotonous menu which satisfied 
Pope’s Balaam in his less ambitious days, when 


One solid dish his weekday meal affords, 
An added pudding solemnised the Lord’s. 


But we read of a “ marinated fowl,” beneath whose skin are inserted 
a veal sweetbread, an anchovy, and a few mushrooms, with spices 
and lemon-peel and yolk of egg ; besides which “ what oysters you 
please” are to be stuffed into the body, and the breast larded with 
bacon : truly an elaborate confection ! In a simpler mode of cooking 
chickens, for which a silver or pewter dish is to be used, there is 
merely a little mace by way of flavouring ; but this, we are told, is 
‘a very pretty dish for a sick person, or for a lying-in lady. For 
change it is better than butter, and the sauce is very agreeable and 
pretty.” 

There is a whole chapter on made dishes, such as the most 
fantastically minded cook of modern days need not despise. We 
do not call them “ made dishes” now, nor do our menus designate 
their choicest delicacies by such names as “ Snipes in a surtout,” or 
“Pigeons transmogrified”: which last “ will eat exceeding good and 
nice, and will yield sauce enough of a very agreeable relish.” But, at 
any rate, the eighteenth century was not a time when alternate sirloins 
and legs of mutton composed the housekeeper’s ideal. The bill of 
fare was varied enough, as the monthly list will testify. It may 
somewhat shock our ideas of propriety to learn that our ancestors 
were accustomed to eat, in July, “young partridges, pheasants, and 
wild ducks called flappers or moulters”; but the catalogue of fishes 
is still more amazing. That for the Midsummer quarter, beginning 
with “turbots and trouts,” includes “grig, shafflins, glout, tenes, 
dolphins, flying fish, sheephead, tollis both land and sea, sturgeon, 
seale, and chubb.” Perhaps some of these by other names may 
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smell as sweet to the modern epicure, but the Billingsgate of our 
days knows them not. 

But the art of cookery had a lighter and more fantastic side. 
There was not only the kitchen, but the still-room, that mysterious 
region sacred to the preparation of the more trivial delicacies, the 
very fripperies of food. The name survives, but it is merely a name ; 
the good housewife no longer includes distilling and its kindred arts 
among her accomplishments. A hundred and fifty years ago things 
were different, and in the proper season she was busily engaged in 
gathering and preparing those various strange plants and flowers 
which constituted the raw material of those syrups and wines and 
conserves and waters which were the pride of her heart and the 
foundation of her renown. The “ Rambler” tells of a visitor to a 
country house, an admirably ordered country house, who found the 
floor of his bedroom covered with sieves of leaves and flowers, 
which before the process of distilling had to be dried, and to that end 
were placed in the guest-chamber, because “no other room so con- 
veniently received the rising sun.” And, indeed, the receipts of the 
period presuppose a knowledge of botany at which the housekeeper 
of our day would stand aghast. A receipt for one of these “ waters ” 
—a medicinal water, it is true—contains some sixty kinds of roots and 
flowers and seeds, among them such things as maidenhair, origany, 
winter savoury, colt’s foot, saxafrage, motherwort and sentory. The 
commoner ingredients of course are there: mint, rue, poppies, 
fennel, and so forth ; so if this was the water which the Rambler’s 
hosts were about to distil, it is not surprising that the best bedroom 
floor was three parts filled with the materials. A curious compound 
is ‘‘ Hysterical water,” for which we are directed to take betony, roots 
of lovage, seeds of wild parsnips, “ mistletoe of the oak,” myrtle, and 
a few other things, and, finally, a “quarter of a pound of dried mille- 
peds.” The preliminary herbs are not altogether encouraging ; but 
“ dried millepeds” present still fewer attractions as an article of diet ; 
perhaps their flavour was in some degree obliterated by “ three 
quarts of mugwort water and two quarts of brandy” which were to 
be added. The compound is to stand for eight days, and then be 
distilled, and wine pints of the invaluable product drawn off, sweetened, 
and bottled up for use. 

There were many such waters as these, but perhaps the most 
inviting is “ Black cherry water.” The ingredients of this include, 
besides its eponymous black cherries, rosemary, balm, marigold 
flowers, and dried violets. A distillation of red rosebuds has also’ a 


picturesque sound ; but most of the waters—treacle water, milk water, 
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walnut water, and the rest—contain a similar foundation of strange 
and uninviting herbs. True, there is generally some more potent 
ingredient—French brandy as a rule, or Canary wine. For “ Stag’s 
heart water” the first necessary is a stag’s heart covered with 
* Rhenish,” to which are added, among other trifles, rosemary flowers, 
sweet marjoram, lemon and orange peel, hartshorn and cinnamon. 
Some of these preparations were obviously medicinal, but as to the 
others the modern mind is somewhat at a loss. To what purpose 
were they with so much labour made and bottled? Did our great- 
grandmothers intend them to please their friends or poison their 
enemies withal? Were they to be handed round as delicacies and 
especial marks of favour, or were they designed to cure strange 
obsolete ailments, like the vapours, from which all persons of genteel 
pretensions were accustomed to suffer? The cookery book tells us 
not; it goes no further than the directions for bottling, and has 
not contemplated the possibility of such ignorance as that of the 
twentieth century. 

There is a receipt for mead which is less mysterious. Five 
gallons of water and one of honey are to be boiled together, and 
a little bag of bruised ginger, cinnamon, and nutmeg placed therein. 
The mixture is to stand and cool, with enough ale yeast put in to 
make it work, and then kept in a warm place; “when it hath 
wrought well,” the directions continue, “turn it up ; at two months 
you may drink it, having been bottled a month; but if you keep it 
four months it will be better.” 

There are certain delightful syrups, too, whose names are quite 
fairylike. It is hard to believe that such confections as ‘Syrup of 
peach-blossoms” or “Syrup of clove gilliflowers” can be intended 
for the refreshment of mere gross humanity. Conserves of hips 
and of red roses too suggest a banquet for Titania rather than for 
mortals; and what are we to say of so picturesque a dish as 
“Cowslip pudding”? In this last, however, the peck of cowslips 
seems to be somewhat overwhelmed with the less ethereal flavours 
of sixteen eggs, three pints of cream, and Naples biscuits. Home- 
made wines also are included in the manual as among the 
necessary productions of a well-ordered household. Currant wine and 
gooseberry wine and cowslip wine (the cowslip seems to have been 
regarded as peculiarly suitable for an article of food) even yet 
survive ; but such a decoction as turnip wine is something of a 
curiosity. However, we find that to every gallon of juice (one is not 
prepossessed by the sound of turnip juice) there is added, besides 
sugar, half a pint of brandy; so the skilled maker of home-made 
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wines was not above fortifying her productions, and perhaps the 
flavour of the “turnip juice” was not predominant. There isa 
pleasing old-fashioned sound in a “sack posset,” for the making of 
which four Naples biscuits are to be crumbled into a pint of new 
milk (another more luxurious receipt says “cream,” and adds the 
yolks of two eggs), and then, when it has boiled, we are to grate in 
some nutmeg, “sweeten to your palate,” and add half a pint of sack. 
Syllabubs, too, and flummery are among the dainties described, 
the former, in order that it may be made to perfection, needing the 
actual presence of a cow; and there are all sorts of things such as 
we call trifles, and tipsy cakes and other frivolous viands ; certain 
elaborate dishes, too, known as “ Moonshine” and “ Hedge-hog,” 
which are designed not only to please the palate, but to “look 
pretty in the middle of a table for supper.” 

But our cookery book, in spite of its expressed determination 
“not to meddle in the physical way,” cannot resist giving two 
receipts, one for a specific against the plague, and the other for the 
cure of the bite of a mad dog. In time of plague we are to infuse 
rue, sago, lavender, and other herbs in white wine vinegar, with some 
“camphire,” wash our mouths and temples with the preparation, 
and carry a sponge dipped in the same, “in order to smell to on all 
occasions.” The cure for the mad dog’s bite commences with 
bleeding and the taking of a strange powder in cow’s milk, warm; 
it then directs that the patient “must go into the cold bath or a 
cold spring or river every morning, fasting, for a month,” but, lest 
this vigorous treatment should appear too terrifying, we are told 
that he may keep his head above water, and need not stay in longer 
than halfa minute if the water be very cold. There is, moreover, a 
‘‘ Powder for the heartburn ” described which savours of the old-world 
type of medicines, for a conspicuous ingredient is the “eyes and 
claws of crabs.” Then, by way of appendix, we find an extremely 
trenchant method of dealing with bedsteads with a view to cleanli- 
ness, and a few miscellaneous receipts for lip salves and hair 
restorers. 

Truly there was a marvellous comprehensiveness in the art of 
the old-fashioned housekeeper. She knew not only how to cook, 
but how to brew and to bake, to make her syrups and waters, her 
preserves and her essences ; she would gather her herbs and prepare 
her simples, and pickle everything that was capable of being 
pickled, from pork to cucumbers ; she would supply her medicine- 
chest and the supper-table at her assemblies, even her wine-cellar, 
with the productions of her own ingenious hands. We can imagine 
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what would be her scorn of her degenerate successor, who buys her 
hams ready cured and her fruits ready bottled, and even gets her 
jams from the Stores. The “ Fair” of the present day thinks it no 
shame to be ignorant of the right composition of rose-water or ketchup, 
and is not content with such renown as good Mrs. Primrose won by 
her inimitable gooseberry wine ; she aims at other distinctions than 
that of the excellent housekeeper in the “ Rambler” who filled the 
house with dried flowers, and whose receipt for a certain orange 
pudding was kept so strict a secret that fears were entertained of its 
dying with her; yet who promised her favourite daughter that if 
she married to her liking it should be divulged to her, as an 
invaluable dowry, upon the wedding-day. 


LENNOX MORISON. 
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TRAITS IN THE LIFE OF A 
GREAT GERMAN LIBERAL. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


Part II. Sojourn 1n Paris. 


OUIS BAMBERGER and his wife reached Paris safely, and 
for a short time stayed at a small hotel or fension, “ Des 
Trois Fréres.” The place is described by Louis as follows: “The 
landlady, as is generally the case, was elderly, and had some traces 
of past beauty and the equivalent experience of life. There were 
a few habitués at the table dhéte, among whom the usual half-pay 
major was not missing. The furniture, like the lady and the major, 
was worn out and not particularly clean. A smell of rancid butter 
and burnt fat met one on entering the house, and remained so 
intimately connected with the place, that to this moment whenever 
I smell burnt fat I think of the Hétel des Trois Fréres. But I 
liked the place for all that. What happy hours we spent there ! 
How we laughed! Were I not afraid of the /audator temporis acti 
I should be tempted to say, when I read modern sentimental and 
social novels and dramas, that at that time we looked at the world 
with more cheerful eyes, although we were refugees cast out of our 
Paradise.” i 
Later on the Bambergers took an apartment in the Place 
Vendéme. Louis did not escape the attention of the police, though 
it was only after he had been in Paris for some time that he was 
one day summoned to appear before the Directeur de la Sireté 
Publique. He took with him sufficient credentials, and soon 
entered into a friendly conversation with the Directeur, who asked 
Bamberger whether he would like to see his dossier. And a 
document was produced inscribed, “ Bamberger, Louis, chef des 
bandes qui ont ensanglanté le Palatinat.” 
Bamberger’s old friend, Moritz Hartmann, was in Paris and 
lived at the same hotel. He was a brilliant conversationalist, and 
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gathered round his invalid couch a number of distinguished or 
interesting persons to whom he introduced his old schoolfellow. 
Hartmann was completely ruled by his physician, Dr. Gruby, 
whose death and eccentricities were fully reported in the London 
papers. Dr. Gruby was an Hungarian. He was fond of vivisection. 
He cured many of his patients by “ suggestion,” and it is told that 
he ordered one of his lady patients, who suffered from chronic 
sore-throat, to buy a bunch of Spanish grapes every day at a 
particular shop, take them with her to the garden of the Palais 


Royal at the hour of twelve, and at every stroke of the clock to - 


swallow one grape without bursting it. The lady, it is affirmed, 
was cured. 

The immense variety of Parisian figures which pass before us in 
the “ Recollections” cannot possibly be done justice to in a paper 
of this sort. We must perforce restrict ourselves to what is most 
likely to be interesting to English readers. 

A striking personage was Ivan Turgenieff, the Russian author, 
who often visited Hartmann, and whose herculean figure was 
generally present at New Year banquets. He had a noble leonine 
head, with beautiful locks like a lion’s mane ; softly beaming eyes, 
and a silver-toned voice. He was very modest, and his celebrity as 
a writer was cast into the shade by the charm of his manner. 

Until his death, Louis tells us, Turgenieff lived in the closest 
friendship with Pauline Garcia Viardot. Louis heard the latter sing 
in the vé/e of “ Orpheus ” when she was forty years old, and was so 
delighted with her voice and acting that he went to six performances 
of Gluck’s opera, and enjoyed the last as much as the first. Person- 
ally, Pauline Garcia made on our friend Louis an impression of 
great power such as he else only found in George Sand. Both 
women smoked cigarettes while conversing. While George Sand 
was a true Frenchwoman, speaking only Italian besides her own 
language, Pauline Garcia, the Italian, was a cosmopolitan, and 
spoke French, German, and English perfectly. 

Once, at Baden, Louis Bamberger, Moritz Hartmann, and 
Turgenieff met in the street a Russian officer, an acquaintance of 
Bamberger, who suddenly, then and there, went mad. It was the 
first time that Louis had ever seen an outburst of insanity. In 
order to persuade the poor man to go to an asylum, his friends 
told him that they wanted to take him to see a chateau which he 
ought to purchase. He agreed, and on the way was very talkative 
and cheerful, relating incidents of his life, and from time to time 
singing a song in a very musical voice. As they led him through 
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the courtyard of the asylum he began to hum the joyous air from 
the “‘ Barber of Seville,” “ Ecco ridente il sole.” Bamberger says that 
he could never forget the cruel comedy of that moment. The insane 
Russian only lived a few months longer. This first sight of a 
lunatic asylum made a terrible impression on Louis, for among the 
female inmates he recognised a young woman whom he had known 
as a blooming girl, and who was now a drivelling idiot. As he 
returned home, all the people he met seemed to him insane. But 
his companions commenced a literary conversation, and Turgenieff 
betrayed such a splendid memory and intimate acquaintance with 
German literature that Bamberger was quite astonished. Turgenieff 
recited on the way a long poem, “ Der alte Thurmhahn,” from 
beginning to end without one mistake. 

Recalling this incident of the asylum our friend tells of an 
adjuration addressed by Maxime Ducamp to the director of a German 
lunatic asylum in which Madame H., who became insane in 
consequence of the outbreak of the Franco-German war, was 
confined. ‘ Sauvez-moi, Madame H.,” cried that ardent Frenchman, 
“et je vous donne l’Alsace et la Lorraine !” 

Speaking of sensuality in France, Bamberger observes : “ All over 
the world sensuality is powerful as a goddess, but in France it has a 
peculiar stamp, mixed of love of beauty, refined taste, and sexual 
feeling, with even a touch of intellectuality. Immorality in France 
is only one side of the universal and acute sensuousness of the 
French race. This disposition easily leads to excess, but at the 
same time even moral and refined people feel its power. The ties 
of kindred are much stronger in France than in Germany. In 
French romances the mother constantly plays a part. The attraction 
of the ‘eternal feminine’ shows its power in the worship of mothers 
by their sons, that relationship being very tender in France. In three 
recent autobiographies, those of Renan, Gounod, and Meissonier, 
this sentiment is very unaffectedly expressed. How cold, by com- 
parison, seems Goethe’s affection for his excellent mother !” 

Space fails us to note here all that we find on these subjects in 
the pages before us, and also much that is interesting concerning 
the practice of law in France, and the manner in which Parisian 
judges could be “influenced,” if not bribed. 

We will again approach the sick-bed of Moritz Hartmann, and 
watch the figures gathered round it. Prominent is the Comtesse 
d’Agoult, the friend of Liszt and mother-in-law of Richard Wagner. 
She lived separated from her husband, the then director of the 
Banque de France. She was a Mademoiselle de Favigny and was 
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born at Frankfort in 1805. In her “Memoirs” she depicts her child- 


hood, passed in that town. Later, when in France, she kept up a close 
connection with Germany and the Germans. She wrote under the 
pseudonym of Daniel Stern. Her principal work was a history of 
the Revolution of 1848. When she visited Hartmann, she was 
generally accompanied by her two daughters, Cosima and Blondine. 
Of the former we know that she became the wife of the great German 
composer ; Blondine married a Monsieur Ollivier. Madame d’Agoult 
was a self-important, commanding woman. 

Soon after settling in Paris, Louis Bamberger procured an intro- 
duction to Heinrich Heine, but, the poet being then terribly ill, 
Louis did not venture to intrude upon him, which he regretted 
afterwards ; for he says, ‘‘ When some celebrated man has died, one 
is always sorry to have missed any opportunity of speaking with him.” 

The most distinguished painter in the circles frequented by Louis 
was Gustave Ricard, now better appreciated by the world than before 
his death. He has often been compared to the great German painter, 
Lenbach ; but Ricard is more objective and discreet in his “ psycho- 
logy” than Lenbach. Bamberger considers his masterpiece to be the 
portrait of Madame de Calonne, the wife of the founder of the 
““Revue Contemporaine.” She was a Pole, a highly remarkable 
woman, and the intimate friend of Ricard, which is perhaps the secret 
of his catching the sfzri¢we/ expression of her face. 

Ricard was a most careful worker. He would toil for months to 
obtain a certain mixture of colours, and spoke of vermilion and 
bitumen as if they were sacred gifts. He carefully studied the treat- 
ment of colours by the old masters ; and would rise in the middle 
of the night to add a touch to a picture. It was he who taught our 
friend ‘to see.” 

Ricard was a handsome man, and possessed the “ finest intellect ” 
Louis had ever met with. Coming into contact with many Germans, 
Ricard had learnt the language, and took great pleasure in reading 
“ Faust,” the dedication of which he knew by heart. He lived in 
great retirement, and considered it a misfortune to be obliged to go 
into society. 

Paul Chanavard was another artist-friend of our author. He 
was born at Lyons in 1807, and lived to be eighty-seven years of 
age. He looked like a Roman senator, but his imposing appearance 
was spoiled when he opened his lips, for he was always hoarse, 
suffering from chronic laryngitis. Yet he was a great talker, and 
when in society no other man could get in a word. His rival in 
this respect was the astronomer Babinet, and when the two met 
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there was a regular fight as to which?should speak. Their friends 
used to say that the man who sneezed was lost, and once, when 
Chanavard was speaking and suddenly obliged to sneeze, he quickly 
placed his hand on Babinet’s mouth, who was sitting next him, and 
held it there till he had finished sneezing and could speak again. 
Babinet, on the other hand, while talking, was quite oblivious of 
what was going on around him. Once, at a dinner, his friends 
jokingly offered him the same dish thrice running, and each time 
Babinet helped himself copiously, eating the food mechanically, and 
unconscious of the trick. Chanavard had no love of nature, and 
thought it very odd that people liked to take walks. Once a friend 
rushed into his studio and railed at him for staying indoors in such 
splendid weather. He dragged him out, past the Tuileries into the 
Champs-Elysées, and kept crying, “Ah! qu'il fait beau! qu’il 
fait beau!” “I could not imagine,” observed Chanavard when 
relating the incident, “what there was to admire !” 

A tender friendship existed between Chanavard and the composer 
Rossini, though the former was never satisfied with what he had 
done, and the latter was a joyous epicurean who rested on his laurels 
quite early in life, and enjoyed his own celebrity. The authorities 
had presented Rossini with a villa in the Bois de Boulogne, which 
was decorated by Chanavard. In winter Rossini lived very near the 
Bambergers in the Chaussée d’Antin, and they met almost daily. 
The exceeding comfort expressed in Rossini’s whole figure was always 
a delight to Bamberger. Rossini looked more like a Neapolitan 
comedian thana Roman senator. His portly chest was covered by a 
many-coloured velvet waistcoat, over which hung a thick gold chain ; 
his face wore an expression of good-natured irony, and he over- 
flowed with dons mots. In this, however, Chanavard was his match. 

Among other celebrated artists with whom Louis Bamberger 
came in contact, he describes Doré as an elegant little man of no 
imposing aspect ; and Meissonier as an ordinary-looking blustering 
fellow with a thick-set figure, who would have been greatly surprised 
could he have known that after his death William II. would wire 
deep-felt condolences to his widow, for the French artist and the 
German Emperor had no sympathy for each other. Meissonier was 
fanatically French, and after the war hated the Germans with all his 
heart. Bamberger mentions that later on the great German painter, 
Menzel, met Meissonier in Paris, and that it was very funny to 
witness the interview, for the one knew no German, and the other 
no French. 

It was also after 1871 that Bamberger met the great historical 
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painter Jean-Léon Géréme.! “ Géréme,” he says, “is one of the 
most splendid heroic figures I have ever seen. The sunshine of 
French donhomie rests on his features, and he has the amiability and 
refinement proper ‘to the most elegant mousguetaire type. Native 
polish and a joking self-depreciation give piquancy to his conversation. 
He is still a mighty hunter, and full of youthful elasticity at seventy 
years of age.” 

A number of musicians and their relatives also pass before our 
eyes: the widow of Cherubini, “a stately, pleasing old woman” ; 
and the Italian musical critic Scudo, greatly feared because of his 
severity, who looked like an old officer. He was once at a dinner- 
party given by Bamberger, and led the conversation. For some 
trifling cause he grew angry with his host, and said some insulting 
things, to which Bamberger replied moderately, wishing to avoid a 
scene. The other guests were surprised at Scudo’s behaviour, as he 
was known to have good manners. He remained a little while after 
the others had left, and when he was gone, Mrs. Bamberger told her 
husband that he had kept her talking for some time, and had 
exclaimed in an excited manner, “ You see in me the greatest and 
happiest man in the world!” Next day news came that Scudo had 
gone mad that very night, and had been taken to a lunatic asylum. 
He never left it again. This was the third time that Louis 
Bamberger had witnessed the outbreak of insanity, and he was not 
spared the sight of another breakdown of intellect, to him the most 
tragic of all. ‘I was the first,” he says, “ to perceive that all was not 
right with Lasker’s brain. But this time it was rather a failure of 
the power of thought than absolute lunacy. It was probably the 
tardy result of a violent attack of typhoid from which Lasker had 
suffered in 1874, and of the want of proper rest afterwards.” 

The “ Recollections ” then wander to the subject of the c/ague, 
and our author discusses it at full length. He remarks that, as an 
orator is always something of an actor, he feels in a painful manner 
any indifference or inattention on the part of his audience, and 
infinitely prefers signs of disapprobation. A political speaker, he 
says, has far more need of a c/agwe than an actor, and an appropriate 
“Hear, hear!” or “Quite right,” thrown in by one of his party at 
the right moment, is a very encouraging and important thing. In 
Germany such encouragement is often neglected because of the 
“niggardliness of the German nature.” 

Returning to his musical reminiscences, Bamberger tells us how 
he became acquainted with the French chanson and the chanson- 

1 Jean-Léon Géréme has died lately. He was born in 1824.—L. W. 1904. 
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neurs. In his time their head and prototype was the celebrated 
Nadaud, who was originally a mason, and afterwards a republican 
deputy, and who derived his musical fame from the songs he 
wrote, set to music, and sang. His “Deux Gendarmes” will 
probably be never forgotten. It describes two French sergeants 
marching at night along the highway with a recruit from Alsace. 
The sergeants praise the military career, and the recruit responds in 
broken French. As they march, day gradually dawns and the song 
ceases ; the sergeants have fallen asleep as they go. 

Géréme, the artist, was a patron of “Le Chat Noir,” and took 
Bamberger there. They entered a small house in a narrow street, 
and, passing through a common drinking-room on the ground floor, 
went up some steps to a room above. A white cloth was stretched 
on one of the walls for the purpose of displaying shadow-figures, to 
which recitations and songs furnished the text. Doubles ententes 
and political skits entertained the spectators while they smoked and 
drank. Louis Bamberger found the whole thing stupid, and remarks 
that only the light-hearted temperament of Frenchmen could find 
pleasure in such slippery comedy and political scandal. 

In the days of Napoleon III. the /réves Symnet were as famous as 
Thérése and Yvette Guilbert are now. These brothers were twins 
from the Low Pyrenees, and were well received at Court. Much later 
(in 1896) Bamberger resumed his psychological study of the Parisian 
chanson at “Les Tréteaux de Tabarin,” the then new attraction. 
** All the world,” he says, “ rushed to the place. It was a room so 
small that smoking and drinking could not be allowed ; chairs were 
closely set for about a hundred persons. The audience for the most 
part was composed of people of the higher classes; the men appeared 
in evening dress, the ladies en grande toilette. One after the other, 
men in tail-coats stepped on to the small platform, and recited prose or 
doggerel in a sort of sing-song, to which accompaniments were played 
on a wretched piano behind the scenes. The worst songs went 
by the name of chanson rose; there is no denying that it needs a 
peculiar talent for the invention, and especially for the recitation, of 
this kind of comic art. Its secret lies in the admixture of refine- 
ment and vulgarity, or rather of canaillerie.” It was quite amazing, 
On coming out, to find a row of elegant equipages waiting in the 
street. Bamberger had the impression that the very footmen must 
have despised the taste of their masters. ‘But perhaps,” he adds, 
“T over-estimated the lackeys.” 

Paris had a charm for Bamberger, he confessed, which no other 
city possessed. In 1853 he had the good fortune to pass there a 
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wonderful St. Martin’s summer, the weather being quite magically 
beautiful. His first drive in the Bois de Boulogne on the first 
Sunday in November was a thing to remember. The Avenue du 
Bois de Boulogne did not then exist. The route lay on a rather 
dirty road to the left of the Arc de Triomphe ; but in the Bois itself 
the elegant equipages and bright blue sky dazzled the eyes. 

At that time Bamberger had achieved a secure position. He had 
a guaranteed income of not less than 12,000 francs a year, and it was 
sufficient for the moderate needs of his wife and himself, even in 
costly Paris. 

One of the clients of the bank was Lamartine, who was always in 
financial difficulties, spending more than his really large income. He 
liked to play the grand seigneur. A complete edition of his works 
was at that time published by subscription as a kind of national 
tribute to his genius, and the tale runs that the subscribers were 
received at the house according to the amount of their subscrip- 
tions ; those who had been liberal being taken into a room from 
the window of which they could see Lamartine walking in a 
neighbouring corridor, while those who had signed for only one 
copy of the poems might not penetrate further than the ante-room. 
Lamartine used to go to the bank to draw a pension which the 
Sultan had granted him, but it was never clear what services he had 
rendered Turkey. 

Bamberger also met Van Heckerei at the bank, who had killed 
the Russian poet Puschkin in a duel. He was obliged to leave 
Russia and went to Alsace, but after the Coup d’état settled in 
Paris, where he made himself useful to Napoleon III., and was even 
sent to the different courts of Europe to seek for a fitting wife for 
the Emperor. 

Another figure is that of the British statesman, George Goschen, 
who went to Paris to arrange the first Egyptian loan. He was at 
that time a junior partner. Bamberger never saw him again till, in 
the seventies, he met him in Berlin at a dinner given in his honour 
by Lasker. 

By degrees Bamberger exercised a refraining influence on his 
uncle, who was of a too optimistic character, and apt to become a 
victim to project-makers. In this connection Bamberger tells us 
that Bismarck, the far-sighted statesman, was very liable to be 
imposed upon by speculators. ‘“ Most aristocrats,” remarks our 
author, “have a liking for men who entice them out of common- 
place business calculations ; and for this reason princes and counts 
may even be found at the head of our colonial societies ; and 
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medical charlatans live chiefly on the credulity of the Upper Ten. 
In his house at Varzin, Bismarck kept at the head of his affairs a 
confidential man who was a frantic speculator, and Bismarck believed 
in this man more than in the most respectable representatives of the 
merchant class.” 

Bamberger sums up the result of his Paris experience as having 
settled all his doubts as to the career he ought to adopt; practical 
knowledge of the great tasks of life, and daily intercourse with 
agreeable and highly cultured people of the most varied rank and 
profession, prevented him from feeling the prose of everyday business 
duties. He was also at the very root of all large financial operations 
and European politics. Each day the “ Moniteur” and other official 
papers were eagerly opened in expectation of some coup de thédtre, 
and from people “behind the scenes” reliable reports of what was 
being secretly concocted could be obtained. To all this was added 
the charm of Parisian life to a comparatively young man; and a 
lively circle of friends. Still Louis felt an undertone of discontent. 
“My inclination for politics and literature lay apart from the path 
of my work, and it was impossible to lead it into a new path while 
on foreign soil. I did not at the time recognise the great advantage 
of the schooling I was receiving, and only later, when I entered 
political life in Germany, did I fully estimate the value of all the 
disagreeable oscillations in my career; and I often thought how 
much more content I should have been during my stay in Paris 
could I have foreseen in what light I should regard that period in 
after-years.” 

In 1859 Bamberger entered into an agreement with his uncle that 
if, when he died, he could not leave his wife an income of 4,000 
francs per annum, the firm would guarantee her a pension of 3,000 
francs. At the time when this agreement was made, Bamberger 
was tormented with the fancy that he had not long to live, and would 
leave his wife without means. Her father, to whom she was then 
reconciled, was a miserly though rich man, and on him his son-in- 
law could never reckon. Neither would he insure his life, for he 
had come to the conclusion that the conditions of insurance were 
highly disadvantageous to the insured, and that people ought to have 
the moral courage to lay by what was necessary, without pledging 
themselves to pay premiums. 

Two years later Louis was scarcely better off. He had been in 
the Paris firm for eight years, and, during the last three, quite alone 
at the head of the bank ; but in all that time he had only saved 77,000 
francs. He had kept his annual expenses down to the low figure of 
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12,000 francs, although he received many guests, and rented a small 
country house in the neighbourhood of the city ; all which goes to 
prove how cheap life then was, and how, with prudence, a small 
family could live pleasantly on moderate means. His wife helped 
him efficiently. She made a pretty interior and wore elegant 
toilettes, while at the same time her culture and intellectual interests 
were equal to those of any learned blue-stocking. The modesty of 
Bamberger’s position in a great banking-house is explained by the 
fact that he had no capital invested in the business. 

Towards the close of his stay in Paris, several good years made 
up for the previous eight. In 1866, when he decided to go back to 
Germany, he had got so far that he could live well on the income 
derived from his savings. 

By this time he had obtained a keen insight into the political and 
financial affairs of the world, as well as into the special intellectual 
and social life of France. During all this time he had contributed 
articles to the German papers, and in 1864 his paper on “ Berlin in 
Paris,” and a review of Renan’s “ Life of Jesus,” had excited great 
attention, and kept up his connection with North Germany. The 
review called forth a letter from Ernest Renan, which is quoted as 


follows : 
‘¢ Paris: 28 novembre 1869. 


“Cher Monsieur,—Je ne veux pas attendre la fin de votre beau 
travail pour vous dire combien je suis fier d’étre comparé a de tels 
maitres, et de recevoir cet honneur de vous. Votre travail fera bien 
comprendre au public frangais des vérités qu’il ignore trop, et dont 
Vignorance le méne 4 de grandes fautes. Je suis effrayé de l’avenir 
d’une nation qui ne se reconnait aucun ancétre, aucun droit, aucun 
pacte, aucun devoir qui ait plus de 75 ans. Ce seront des voix 
grandes et sfires comme la votre qui le méneront 4 une philosophie 
plus large. Je suis on ne peut plus heureux de vous avoir inspiré 
de si bonnes pages. Croyez 4 mes sentiments les plus sympathiques 
et les plus dévoués. 

“E. RENAN.” 

Speaking about the attempts to reconcile the Alsatians with their 
fate after the Franco-German war, Bamberger remarks that such 
attempts could not succeed, even had the Germans been angels 
from heaven, and that the chief fault lay with the German officials, 
who believed that prejudice might be driven out of the Alsatians by 
harsh and arrogant treatment, and that they must be (allegorically) 
whipped into liking the German rule. But the fact was that neither 
severity nor kindness could effect this. The French language, mode 
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of thought, and manners had become a habit in Alsace, and as all 
of these had many attractions, while the North German habits and 
ways had many disagreeable qualities, the feeling that resulted was 
decisive, and the Alsastians keenly missed the want of a share in 
French life and government. “This is a fact,” remarks Bamberger, 
*¢ which, apart from all praise or blame, stands on its own feet. When 
Prince Hohenlohe-Schellingsfiirst,” he goes on, “became Governor 
of Alsace, he spoke to me about the difficulty of his task. ‘Take 
things as quietly as possible,’ I advised him, ‘and do not believe that 
things can be changed by acts of government. No god or devil can 
make the Alsatians really content with their fate. Spare yourself 
and your assistants all useless worry, and lead as easy a life as 
possible.’ I believe the prince appreciated my advice, for he lived 
in harmony with it, and often felt himself to be in contradiction with 
the severe orders that came from Berlin ; but he thereby earned the 
gratitude of the province, which saw him depart with regret.” 

We pass on to a description of Lesseps. Bamberger writes : 
* At the time when the Panama Canal brought thousands of francs 
into his purse Lesseps had established a truly royal household, and 
at more than sixty years of age married a young and beautiful 
creole, who bore him many children. The old man was very fond 
of her and them. I can still see him, not long before the great 
catastrophe, riding in the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, with his white 
locks waving in the breeze, accompanied by his wife and a whole 
troop of sons and daughters on horseback, attracting the gaze of the 
bystanders. But even then a clever friend remarked to me, ‘ There 
he goes in all his glory, his robust old age, and world-wide celebrity ! 
But in his moral character he is ripe for prison.’” 

Louis Bamberger was intimate with M. Adam when the latter’s 
friend and future wife, Juliette La Messine, was already separated 
from her first husband; a reputed ex-monk. Juliette still called her- 
self by his name, but wrote under the pseudonym of Juliette Lamber. 
She was a very beautiful and amiable woman. Her notorious 
connection with Adam prevented her from entering the. highest 
society, so that both were all the more pleased that she was admitted 
to the smaller circles in which Bamberger made her acquaintance. 
Her romances were very poor, but Adam’s position in the journal- 
istic world procured for her entrance into the feuilletons of the 
great papers. When M. La Messine died she married Adam, and 
soon opened a political sa/on in their large house in the Boulevard 
Poissonniére. Juliette Adam, the mother of a very brilliant and 
beautiful daughter, soon collected together a circle of literary 
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celebrities and the flower of the Republican party. Bamberger felt 
very much at home among them. After the fall of the Empire, 
M. Adam became Prefect of Police ; then a member of the Gouverne- 
ment de la Défense Nationale ; then deputy and senator, and died in 
1877. Madame Adam was a public figure during the Franco- 
German War. She did all she could to keep up the courage of the 
Parisians during the siege, going out on to the boulevards and 
addressing the people with great enthusiasm. She hated the 
Prussiens intensely, especially Bismarck, to whom she said she bore 
a personal enmity. This feeling disturbed her friendship for Bam- 
berger, whom she even accused of betraying Paris to Moltke. Louis 
Bamberger bore her no grudge for this, as he thought her conduct 
natural to a sentimental woman who had conquered for herself an 
heroic public 7é. But after that period he never saw her again, 
while she, on her part, gradually lost all anger against her old friend. 
Her sa/on rose to greater glory, she founded the “‘ Nouvelle Revue,” 
and after the death of her husband entered into close relations with 
Gambetta, so that it was even reported that he would marry her. 
She had really great influence in the political world ; many prefects 
and sub-prefects were created in her sa/on. “It is a fact,” says our 
author, “that the Russian alliance was talked of in her sa/on as an 
aim to be attained. Madame Adam even went to Russia to help in 
its achievement, but was not received as well as she expected. And 
afterwards, when the Russian fleet came to France, and also during 
the visit of the Imperial pair to Paris, Madame Adam was of no 
account. Her mission to Hungary also ended in smoke. Her 
intimacy with Gambetta had ceased some time before his death, and 
had probably never been anything more than friendly, for he had at 
that time a Zaison with another woman.” 

By far the most interesting literary lady Louis Bamberger ever 
met was George Sand. She impressed him as remarkably unaffected, 
and at her own home appeared exactly as one knew her in her 
letters, without a trace of self-esteem. She was already aged, but 
well preserved, rather stout, and very lively. She smoked cigarettes 
constantly. The conversation turned on the Arago family, whom 
she knew very well. She described Emmanuel Arago, the ambas- 
sador, and his uncle Etienne, the author of some vaudevilles, as very 
unripe men, and ended her disrespectful observations with the words, 
“‘ Emmanuel is five years old, and Etienne three.” 

Bamberger thought the aristocratic society of this time more 
moral than that under Louis Napoleon, who has indeed been often 
reproached for encouraging luxury and corruption. 
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In another smaller Parisian sa/on the principal figures were Littré 
and Henri Martin. Littré was the model of a philanthropist and 
savant, exceedingly unassuming and amiable in manner. He was a 
small man, of about sixty years of age, but his smooth long hair was 
still jet-black. He looked clever, but not distinguished. 

Henri Martin, a very tall man, was equally unworldly, and Bam- 
berger’s uncle used to say that Littré looked like a cobbler who had 
sold his stall, and Henri Martin like the man who had bought it. 

Littré, as is well known, was the interpreter and principal 
propagator of Comte’s philosophy. His relations to Germany were 
shown by his translation of Strauss’s “ Life of Jesus,” and his 
character by his mode of life. He occupied, with his wife and 
daughter, and without any servant, a very cheap apartment at one 
end of Paris. He obstinately refused the order of the Légion 
d’Honneur. A medical man who had left off practice, he neverthe- 
less made an exception in favour of the poor in his neighbourhood, 
whom he would attend when asked. He had fought on the 
barricades in the July revolution of 1830, when he was twenty-nine 
years old. Bamberger remarks that he never saw a man who gave 
such an impression of being a deep thinker and noble philanthropist. 
His mildness and unselfishness were really touching. 

Henri Martin was also stamped with the impression of exceeding 
goodness. He was never so great as Littré, but he was a celebrated 
historian. He was thoroughly romantic, and one of the first to 
glorify the “Celt ” in the national character. His nature was tender 
and mystical. 

Another personage was Ruffini, the author of “‘ Doctor Antonio.” 
He was a refugee of the thirties, and lived a long time in England. 
His soft, melancholy eyes, noble head, and tall figure made him look 
like a martyr. 

Eugéne Forcade was also one of those whom Bamberger knew well. 
He was a master of delicate irony, and his articles in the “ Revue des 
Deux Mondes ” were eagerly expected, and became the talk of the hour. 
He had one great fault—laziness, and his editor used to lock him up 
until he finished a promised paper. 

Once Bamberger spent with him a few days in Turin. Speaking 
of Pio Nono, Forcade laughingly said that people in Rome believed 
that the Pope had the evil eye, and told many funny stories in proof 
of his assertion. Yet, as he talked, he held his hand under the table 
and made the sign against the evil eye, believing that Bamberger 
would not see the gesture. 


At the time of our author’s residence in !’aris, Wagner was never 
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mentioned, and Gounod reigned alone in the musical world. No 
one, says Bamberger, ever sang Gounod’s songs so charmingly as 
himself. Bamberger chanced to hear him under peculiar circum- 
stances. The celebrated Dr. Blanche kept a maison de santé at 
Passy, to which nervous or oyer-worked people used to go for a 
month’s rest. Soirées took place, to which even the patients 
suffering from melancholia were admitted, and these soirées were 
also a favourite pastime of artistic and literary Paris. Gounod not 
infrequently suffered from attacks of melancholy, and one evening 
the Bambergers met him at Dr. Blanche’s institute. The whole 
company begged Gounod to sing, and he complied, singing a 
number of the songs from “ Faust.” His personal appearance 
increased the charm of his singing. He had a beautiful face and 
head, crowned with abundant grey hair. It struck Bamberger that 
many musical geniuses had this peculiarity. 

Louis Bamberger also met Sainte-Beuve, at that time nearly sixty 
years of age. He was the true pendant to Littré. Both were 
stupendous workers; each was absorbed in his literary mission ; 
both lived in great retirement, and yet were on friendly terms with 
the world. They were a mixture of Benedictine monk and amiable 
philosopher. 

Sainte-Beuve looked like a priest, the result of his mode of life. 
He dwelt alone in a small house in the Rue du Mont Parnasse. His 
room was bedroom, parlour, and study in one. He was a short, 
rather stout man, with a round face and rosy complexion. His 
oguish eyes sparkled when he welcomed his guests. He wore a 
velvet cap on his bald head. The middle of his not large room was 
occupied by an immense square writing-table, heaped with books 
and papers. The bed was in an alcove. The walls were hidden 
by bookcases. Sainte-Beuve once told Bamberger that he envied 
him his knowledge of languages, for he himself knew only his own. 
His household consisted of his secretary and three female domestics, 
one of whom had only one arm. 

Of Prosper Mérimée, Bamberger tells us that he looked like an 
English M.P. His manner was rather cold. He was a man of the 
world, going a great deal into society and to court, for he was an 
intimate friend of the Empress Eugénie and all her family.. He was 
a great admirer of the leaders of the demi-monde, such as Madame 
de Paiva, who was the daughter of a Jew tailor from Moscow, and 
the owner of a magnificent palace in the Champs-Elysées. 

We must linger a little on the figure of Madame Caroline Joubert, 
with whom Bamberger formed a friendship that lasted till her death. 
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She was born in 1803, and at fifteen years of age married a man 
much older than herself. She had a charm which she retained until 
old age. She was very small, even for a Frenchwoman, with tiny 
hands and feet of which she was proud. She had regular features, 
and such magnificent eyes that one could look at nothing else. 
The expression of her face was clever and slightly malicious. At 
first meeting her, Bamberger felt uncomfortable, and found later that 
everyone had the same impression. She had one child, a daughter, 
by her first husband, and between this daughter and her mother, 
who was only sixteen years older, there existed a tender and close 
friendship. Though both ladies were widows when Bamberger made 
their acquaintance, they kept separate households under one roof in 
the Rue Montaigne. They neither of them cared about food, and 
considered eating a disagreeable necessity, but when they had guests 
they took care to provide an elegant, abundant, but not luxurious 
table. 

Madame Joubert had large experience, was wise, highly cultured 
and far-sighted. Yet she believed in table-turning and clairvoyance, 
and was totally unlogical. When Bamberger first knew her, she was 
not at all a public character, but she was a type of the older aristo- 
cratic generation. Very interesting was her connection with Alfred 
de Musset, who was younger by ten years. But according to 
Parisian notions she was still a gay, charming, and beautiful woman. 
Her regard for de Musset was a mixture of flirtation and motherly 
friendship. One evening, when her guests took a fancy to give each 
other nicknames, she called de Musset “le prince Phosphore de coeur 
volant,” and the name was enthusiastically adopted. In return, he 
dubbed her ma marraine. 

Bamberger met the Countess Kalergis (who was adored by Alfred 
de Musset) at a matinge given by the Prince and Princess Tribelzkoz. 
The countess wore a bright summer toilette, with a large straw hat 
crushed into all sorts of shapes on her beautiful head and fair hair. 
She was laughing, and talking loudly, the very picture of a lovable 
and much-admired beauty. 

When de Musset fell into the deplorable habit of drinking, his 
marraine made an attempt to save him. She invited him to a serious 
interview. That was in August 1844. But de Musset managed to 
contradict the accusations made against him, and represented him- 
self as calumniated. Madame Joubert subsequently wrvte to his 
brother Paul saying that she had been quite reconciled to “the poor 
boy,” and that he had written a sonnet to her the next aay which 
had moved her to tears. Her friendship with him wa perfectly 
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innocent, but at last she felt that she had been mistaken in him, and 
during the last years of her life she always changed the conversation 
when it happened to touch on her former friend. 

She was also intimate with Heinrich Heine, but not in the same 
degree. However, she inspired him with one of his poems, for she 
took the Countess Kalergis to visit him on his sick-bed, and the 
following day Heine wrote the verses on the “white elephant” in 
the “ Romanzero.” Heine called Madame Joubert “ma petite fée,” 
and her small foot is often mentioned in his letters. He paid her 
nis last visit in January 1848, when he had to be carried up the 
stairs of her house, and no sooner was he placed on a sofa than he 
was seized with alarming convulsions. When he came to himself, 
and Madame Joubert reproached him for having made such an effort 
and leaving his house, he replied that it would certainly be the last 
time he could do so, and that his case was hopeless. He had come, 
he said, purposely to make her swear that she would henceforth visit 
him regularly, and if she refused he would come and frighten her 
again. Of course she swore, and kept her oath faithfully. She 
became his confidante in domestic matters and in what concerned 
his wife Mathilde, to whom, in spite of some difficulties, Heine 
remained kind to the end of his life. Madame Joubert afterwards 
related that Heine, in his testament, declared that his cousin Charles 
had solemnly promised to take care of his (Heine’s) widow ; but 
Charles told Madame Joubert that it was all an invention, and done 
to touch the honour of his rich relations and induce them to take 
care of Mathilde. 

Through his acquaintance with Madame Joubert, Louis Bamberger 
obtained great insight into French life, and had many opportunities 
of studying the past and the present ; the ancien régime and modern 
society ; literature, art, and politics; all within the compass of one 
small sa/on, in the company of a hostess who was a close observer, 
and to whom the study of mankind had become a vocation. 

Our author describes the pleasant garden-room in Madame 
Joubert’s summer villa Courvolant, near Marly, where the old servant 
Marie was on confidential terms with the guests ; and the cosy, warm 
room inthe Rue Montaigne in winter, with the glow of its open fireplace. 
His intimacy with the hospitable mistress of these pleasant homes 
lent a charm to the last ten years of his life in Paris. During and 
after the Franco-German war the friendship continued unimpaired. 
When hostilities commenced, Madame Joubert, her daughter, and 
granddaughter went to Lausanne, whither Bamberger took his wife, 
leaving her with his old friends when he returned to Versailles. 
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They felt the separation deeply, but were able to correspond without 
interruption. Mrs. Bamberger remained at Lausanne until the 
following March. In 1873 Bamberger welcomed Madame Joubert 
and her family back to Paris. But this time their acquaintance 
was carried on with some secrecy. Still later, correspondence 
by letter was continued until the death, first of Madame Joubert, 
later till that of her daughter; while up to 1898 it was continued 
with the old lady’s grandchildren, and in that year, too, the “ Recol- 
lections” we have been skimming come to an end. 

In 1863 Bamberger had left Paris to go to some friends and 
relations at Baden-Baden. He was then forty years of age, but felt 
“very young” and quite ready to begin a vita nuova, for in France 
he had never been able to get over a feeling of strangeness. His 
mode of thought had always been so different from that of his 
French friends, and, besides, he was cut off from all active partici- 
pation in politics. 

Speaking of the beginning of his new life when he returned to 
Germany, he says: “If anyone had shown me in perspective the 
picture of things which three years later were to be realised, and had 
told me that the time would come when I should be reproached with 
advocating French and personal advantages, and even with having 
a Jewish conception of things, I should have thought him mad !” 

Henceforward Louis Bamberger was very active in journalism, 
contributing to the “‘ Kélnische Zeitung,” and expressing his indig- 
nation at the cruel, humiliating treatment to which political prisoners 
or accused were subjected. To the end of his life he fought against 
such horrors as practised in Germany. His article dated October 15, 
1865, on this subject is fully quoted in the book before us, and may 
be read even nowadays as a useful lesson. 

We are now close to the termination of the “ Recollections,” and 
everyone must wish that they had been carried on to the end of 
their author’s life. 

In the summer of 1864, Bamberger intended to go to Germany 
for a long stay, but his health was so impaired by overwork that he 
was ordered by his medical man to go to St. Moritz. On the 
return journey he and his wife stayed at Interlaken, where, in the 
Hotel Jungfraublick, they met with some old friends, among them 
Lasker. On his return to Paris, Bamberger became absorbed in the 
business of the bank, and his literary efforts were considerably 
reduced. He now saw his way to retiring from business with a 
sufficiently large fortune. But the sharp conflicts between Bismarck 
and the Prussian Chamber more and more hindered Bamberger’s 
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intention of returning to his fatherland and entering into political 
life. The news from Berlin was very hopeless, and Bamberger 
remarks: “It is very characteristic of the fundamental feature of 
German development that /unkerthum is seen like a red thread 
running through my fifteen years’ correspondence with my political 
friends, and till this very day that thread is not broken, but is 
stronger than ever. When during the good years from 1868 to 1874 I 
happened to converse with an old acquaintance, a Catholic Democrat 
from the Rhineland who disagreed with my enthusiasm for empire, 
he remarked, ‘ My dear friend, you do not yet know the Prussian 
Junker!’ How often since then have I remembered those words, 
and how unhappily they have been justified !” 

With this last utterance the “ Recollections” suddenly come to 
an end, and with them perforce our gleanings from this highly 
interesting sketch of a portion of a great man’s life and experiences. 


LILY WOLFFSOHN. 
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TABLE TALK. 


VIOLINS. 


MONG the forms of craftsmanship most closely allied to art is 

the manufacture of stringed or bowed instruments. Violin- 
making is, of course, a mechanical occupation ; and beauty of design, 
though welcome when it is exhibited, is not the primary aim or the 
highest accomplishment of the craftsman. Symmetry of shape is, 
of course, an enhancement of value and delight ; and though the 
statement of Leopold Mozart, father of the great musician and 
author of the Versuch einer griindlichen Violinschule, is truae—that the 
choice of a fiddle on account of its beauty of shape and its varnish 
is like the selection of a singing bird for its gay plumage—yet grace of 
colour and design will always attact the collector who is not also an 
expert. It is something more than a coincidence that the violins 
and violas of the best makers are artistically the loveliest works, and 
that (to select the very best) a Stradivarius of 1710 is, apart from its 
tone, an object on which the eye will lovingly rest. Older forms of 
the instrument, popularly known as the “ crowd” or the “ rebec,” are 
not wanting in elegance of shape, though the movements they exact 
from the performer have no corresponding grace ; while if we go back 
still further to the primitive viol we find instruments with little more 
claim to shapeliness than that resonant frying-pan, the modern 
banjo. It has been held that violin-making was, to some extent, a 
lost art, and J] have myself been under the impression that the craft 
had all but per shed during the last century. It comes, then, as a 
relief and a comfort to learn that the renaissance which distinguished 
in this country the latter half of the past century extended to violin- 
making, and that fiddles are to be found of modern make which are 
as fine examples of the luthier’s art as the world has ever produced. 
This encouraging assertion I derive from the British Violin-makers, 
Classical and Modern, of the Rev. William Meredith Morris, B.A.,! 
the best and most authoritative work on the subject of the British 
craftsman with which I am acquainted. It is not, like the noble 
Antonio Stradivari of Messrs. Hill, devoted to the glorification of 
one individual, or even of aschool; but after a few introductory 
pages on schools of violin-making, on wood, varnish, workmanship, 
the bridge, and on theories concerning tone, it develops into a bio- 
graphical and critical dictionary of violin-makers, from the foundation 
of the classical school until to-day. As it deals largely with men still 
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living, and supplies particulars of the measurements of instruments, it 
is to some extent a trade organ. It ranks, however, as a work of 
reference, with such useful compilations as Mr. Britten’s O/d Clocks 
and Watches and their Makers, or Mr. M. L. Solon’s Brief History of 
Old English Porcelain,' just issued. This is not the place in which 
to attempt a criticism of the book. I may, however, state that nearly 
five hundred names appear in the index, and that the majority of 
them are still living. Having no personal knowledge of modern 
work, I must take on trust the eminently favourable estimate Mr. 
Morris puts forth. Outside London, Scotland and the northern 
counties supply most of the makers. In Yorkshire and Lancashire 
they are abundant ; Leeds seems to have a flourishing community 
of violin-makers. 


An EXPERT IN BOOKs. 


CERTAIN measure of interest generally attends privately 
A printed books. This is especially true of privately circulated 
biographies of men whose functions in the world have been useful 
rather than brilliant. Such a man was Benjamin Franklin Stevens, 
a Life of whom, by Mr. George Manville Fenn, has just been issued 
for private distribution by the Chiswick Press. To the average 
reader the name conveys little or nothing. Within a certain circle, 
which can scarcely be regarded as narrow, Stevens is remembered as 
an assiduous and indefatigable worker, to whom the public is more 
heavily indebted than is believed. His relation to the founder of 
the Vermont Historical Society, whose son he was; his marriage 
into the eminent family of the Whittinghams ; his association with 
George Peabody, and consequent connection with the famous Trust ; 
and the position he occupied as Dispatch Agent in London of the 
American Government, would in any case have secured him from 
obscurity. Apart from all question of moral worth and personal 
popularity, the work he accomplished with regard to the inter- 
national dissemination of books justifies me in devoting a paragraph 
to his memory. As helper first, then agent, and afterwards in 
association, he aided his brother, Henry Stevens, in the purchase of 
American books for the British Museum ; the result of the associated 
labours being that the institution named is richer in works of the 
class than any single library in the United States. With this 
occupation was combined that of purchasing in the English market 
scarce books for the great American -libraries, with the result that 
in Book Prices Current few names appear more frequently than 
his opposite works belonging to Tudor literature and the like. 
Booksellers knew him well, and to him more than almost any other 
is due the increase in the prices of early editions of English classics. 
More may not be said; but none who knew him will grudge the 
passing tribute to a loyal, hard-working, and conscientious expert. +. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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